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IMMORTALITY. 
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St, Louis, April 10th, 1848, 

Mr, A. J. Davis:—i have rend your 
book, and am a subacriber to the Univer- 
celum, snd am n believer in most thut I 
ave read in both, but am not ns well 
convinced of the immortality of the Soul 
as I wish to be. , I therefore write you, 
believing you a philanthropist and that 
you are willing to increase light, knowl- 
edge and truth. By the immortality of 
the Soul I mean the unending duration 
of the intellectual powers, the faculties 
of thought—the mind, without ever los- 
ing its identity. For if at death such a 
change occurs as to render the soul to- 
tally oblivious or forgetful of the past, so 
that the memory of our past earthly exis- 
tence shall be lost to us forever, it would 
be to me equivalent to annihilation. What 
proofs have we of n continuation of iden- 
tity at death? I believe the soul or spir- 
it does not lose its identity but continues 
progressively increasing in knowledge, 
wisdom vi | happiness. But still I anı 
not as well convinced as I wish to he. 

My object in writing you is ‘simply, as 
an inquirer nfter truth and light, to be 
convinced wherein I am wrong, and to be 
set right; but more especially to obtain 
the proofs in favor, not only of the im- 
mortality of the Soul, but of its perpetu- 
al, never ending identity, recollections of 
the past, recognition of frieuds in the fu- 
ture atate, &c. 

1 hope you will answer thie letter, eith- 
er directly, or cause something of yours 
on the above subject to appear in some 
future number of the Univercalum. 

Yours, &c. J. 8. F. 


REPLY. 
New York, Sept. 15th, 1848. 


Esteemed Inquirer.—Your letter came 
while I was engaged in a very miuute 


and elaborate anatomical, physiological, 


and pathological investigation with refer- 
ence to a design to communicate to the 
world a simple and higher kind of med- 
ical information; aod while absorbed in 
iny interior researches, it ia both painful 
and\njurious to allow foreign subjects to 
break in upon them. This will account 
for,and excuse, my protracted silence con- 
cerning the unspeakably important inqui- 
ries embodied in your letter, 

But before laying the foundation upon 
which rests the individualization of the 
elements of the human mind, as well as 
all true knowledge concerning it, 1 feel 
impressed to say a few words in refer- 
ence to the origin and influence of three 
kinda of belief therein, which are center- 
tained by many laymen, and clergymen, 
and by individuals in general, viz: a be- 
lief of ignorance, a belief of desire, and 
a belief of the understanding. 

1. A belief of ignorance is a faith unac- 
companied, and conegueu} unsupport- 
ed, by adequate reasons., lt is derived 
from the hereditary inclinations of the 
mind, or from doctrinal education im- 
parted by the prevailing Theology or in- 
fluence within the sphere of which the 
individual exists. 

2. A belief of desire is un instinctive or 
intuitive fuith in the endless perpetuation 
of personal existence, It arises trom the 
central desire of the human mind, which 
is unconsciously considered as a living 
internal prophecy of ite eternal destiny. 
This belief is grounded in no universal 
principles, nor has it any substantial ba- 
sis upou which to reet nud estand secure, 
except an inference derived from itsown 
aspirations, and the general tendency of 
all crented things. 

3. A belief of the understanding is a 
faith based upon absolute and unequivo- 
cal kuowledye. It grows out of a com- 
plete recognition and thorough under- 
standing of those immutable principles 
which flow from the bosoin of the Di- 
vine Cause into the Universe, and by 
which every created thing is governed 
with on unerrivg and unchangeable gov 
ernment. 

The influence of the first is to gener- 
ute icism, because the believer can 
neither furnish himself, nor an inquirer 
after truth and rest, with a wigible and 


substantial reason, and because, too, he 
refers the intelligent seeker to historical 
accounts of supernatural phenomena and 
occurrences at once startling, absurd and 
incomprehensible. The influence of the 
sccond is to cause an anziely in the un- 
derstanding, because the believer has no 
grouud upon which to rest hia fuith ex- 
cept internal desires, external inferences, 
and vague probabilities; and because 
when he attempts to investigate the basis 
of his belief (which is seldom attempted) 
he discovers it to be unsound and couse- 
quently unsatisfactory — uot sufficiently 
expunsive and strong to cover the whole 
ground occupied by doubts and objec. 
tions, and to remove all obstructions to a 
full confidence in the sublime truths of 
an immortal personality. 

The influeuce of the third is to pro- 
mote happiness, because the believer can 
give a reuson for the faith and hope with- 
in him—because his understanding is 
convinced beyond the sphere of iguor- 
ance, and desire, aud inference, and pro- 
bability—and becnuse he has a divine 
guarauty in the fact of individual exist- 
ence; because he is himself a note drawn 
on the Bank of av eternal life, and sign- 
ed by an Almighty Hand, payable in 
such installments as are measured by hia 
entrance into, and departure from each 
sphere on his voyage around eternity. 

I think you will agree with me when I 
say that you occupy the second position 
with regard to a belief in a future state; 
for you “believe the Soul or Spirit does 
not lose its identity, but contiuucs pro- 
gressively increasing in knowledge, wis- 
dom and happiness.” But like thousands 
of our fellow men who strive to believe 
in and hope for immortality—you are not 
in the third position, else you could not 
have said “Still I am nut as well con- 
vinced as I wish to be.” Now that we 
may obtain and secure a belief of the 
understanding, which alone- communi- 
cates internal rest aud positive encour- 
agement in the faithful discharge of our 
duties on earth, I will proceed to place 
before you “what proofs we bave of a 
continuation of identity at death,” or to 
show why we are immortal, 

The foundation of the whole auper- 
structure is the absolute iudestructibility 
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of Matter, or of that Universa] substance 
which gives ua a tangible iidivighuiutity; 
nod which constitutes the outer physical 
orgnnization of the Great Positive lind. 
Matter is eternal, and is everywhere pres- 
ent. It isin all things, and is all things, 
and there is nothing that is not matter 
and substance. Upon the universslity 
and indestructibility of matter, Uierefore, 
rests the all-glorious reality of an eter- 
nal life. But now the question sponta- 
neously arisea, how does matter constitute 
an individual, and how,or by what means, 
ig that individual rendered immortal ? 
Let us interrogate Nature. She points 
up to the eternal Mind, who instituted 
laws that manifest theniselves through 
her unfoldings, aud she bids us cousider 
the principles of Association, Progres- 
sion, and Development. 

Under the powerful and constant di- 
rection of these laws, we perceive tho 
unbroken and perpetual tendency of all 
forms and substunces toward mnity, per- 
fection and organizaiion. From the 
Great Central Mind proceed innumera- 
ble elements and substances which form 
innumerable vuclei. These individually 
Attract those elements and substances 
that have corresponding individual affin- 
ities; and these accumulate, and con- 
dense, and purify, and form suns, Rys- 
tems of suns, comets, planets and satel- 
lites. These forin the ceutral mags and 
fertile womb of each planet, rudimental 
particles ascend, and undergoing a pro- 
coss similiar to that by which the plunets 
were made and developed, they ultimate 
and develop tnlneral combinations. 

Then again hy the incessant action of 
body upon body, and essence upon es- 
sence, and substance upon substance, 
mineral compositions not only generate 
vivilying fluidy aud mediums, such as 
electricity, mngnetism, &e., but actually 
and constantly lose themselves in vege- 
table organizations, By a similar action, 
and a new ani higher combination of 
appropriate particles, the vegetable loses 
itself in the animal organization, and this 
emerges into the organization and devel- 
opment of Man, 

You will doubtless perceive that man 
never loses his identity in subordinate 
forms and organizations—that he ia not 
their slave, as they are his, nor is he de- 
signed to supply thew with appropriate 
nourishnent, us they supply bim; but 
that minerals, and vegetables, and. ani- 
mala all luse their identity in man, for he 
isthe grand concentrated production and 
union of them all. 

‘Thus in the planet, in the mineral, in 
the vegetable, and especially in the hu- 
mun body, do we behold unmistakable 
manifestations of the laws of association, 


progression, and development, or of the - 


universal and constitutional tendency of 
all matter toward a state of unity or in- 
dividualization, This brings us to the 
contemplation of a conspicuous reality, 
viz: that every organization seems more 
and more complete and perfect in posi- 
tion, and influence, and importance than 
ay previous one, from the mineral up to 
Man. All forms inferior and subordi- 
nate to Man, are but parts of him; aud 
n order to fully comprehend why man 
occupies tbe highest position, exerts the 


strongest influence, pul ia in every way 
the most insportant, we niust proceed to 
consider the use for which man was 
made. 

Under this head Twill place an extract 
froin my niedical work, which work I 
shull probably present to the world in a 
few months. is teachings ure bot ac- 
cording to the decisions of popular phys- 
iologistx, but 1 ventire to believe they 
will be found in accordonce with the re- 
vealinents of Nature and Reason. When 
speaking concerning the brain, I say 
“The brain bns three uses or functions, 
1. To receive the omnipresent movin 
essence of the great Divine Spirit, which 
resides in and is extracted from all ele- 
ents and substauces in being, especial- 
ly those which administer to the nourish- 
ment of the body, and to the gratification 
of its various desires aud senses. 2. To 
concentrate, and refine, aud elaborate this 
ull-animating essence, und to dispense it 
to the appropriate part or parts of the 
dependent system, according to its (the 
essence's) relutive degrees of refinement 
ant progressive plins of manifestation, 
viz: w Motion, Life and Sensation. 3. 
To give this essence its germinal and in- 
destructible organization, and to connect 
it with elements and substances in the 
outer world, by which connection the 
Brain is inetrumental in the movement 
and government of the body—and to 
enable the interior organization to mani- 
text intelligence in reterence to itself nad 
external things.” 

Tt is clear, I think, that the physical or- 
ganism of nian is designed to elaborate 
und to establish the eternal individuality 
of the human mind. Other organisms 
are leas perfect and consequently inade- 
qnate to the same end. But it may be 
gnid that many animala possess qualificu- 
tions identical with, and in some instan- 
ces superior to man; and that the reagon 
is not sufficiently clear why man can 
give birth to an immortal Spirit, and why 
the animal cannot. I would reply that 
man is the ultimate organization—that 
Nature is a perfect and powerful, and 
stupendous Machine, constructed upou 
the Universal mechanical principles of 
association, progression and development, 
by which machine the nan is manufac- 
tured; and that the explanation is to he 
found by considering man, in the capaci- 
ty of individualizing the spirit, as a ma- 
chine, Animals sre but parts of inan; 
they are but pertions of the human me- 
chanism. Let us think ef an illustration. 
Rapea yon desire to construct n pin 
machine, In your mind the maehine is 
fimt crented—it stands in all its parts 
complete in your memory. You proceed 
to collect and correspondingly perfect 
the parta with reference to the whole. 
You adjust the parts, the machine is de- 
veloped, and its work is admimbly per- 
formed. That work is to individualize or 
make the pin. Now with the same pro- 
priety it might be asked, why cannot 
those parts make a pin as well aa the 
machine, which is a congregation of 
them all ? 

It is evident that the use of Nature is 
to individuslize Man ; that it is the wse of 
man to individualize the Spirit. But now 
the question spontaneously arises, how 


the spirit can exist separate or indepen- 
deut of the body on the same ground 
that the body can exist separate from, or 
independent of Nature, For Nature 
made the body, even as the body made 
the mind; and, be it remembered, the 
sanie unchangeable aud ¢ternal princi- 
ples of creation operate uniformly every- 
where and atoll times. And Iam tought 
that the apni preserves it identity on the 
ground tliat every organization is abso- 
lutely different. This fact precludes the 
possibility of absorplion, or amalgama- 
tfon, or disorganization. The difference 
in the arrangement of inherent elementa 
establishes the individual in this life, and 
through all eternity. If spirits were con- 
stituted alike they would inevitably and 
irresistibly gravitate to but one centre, 
would desire to occupy but one position, 
and to fill but one entity. But being 
constitutionally dissimilar, they cannot 
nor do they desire to be absorbed by, or 
amalgamated with other spirits, nor can 
they loge themselves, ag some have been 
led to suppose, in the universal spirit, or 
Great Positive Mind. 

There are three evidences, therefore, 
that the Soul will preserve its identity af- 
ter the change which is called death. 
They are these, 1. It is designed that 
Nature should develop the body, 2 It 
is designed that the Body should devel- 
op the Mind. 3. It is designed that the 
mind should develop itself differently 
from other minds, and to live forever. 
These are no inferences, no conclusions 
based upon hypothetical reazons, but 
they are the universal testimonies and 
absolute demonstratione of creation— 
indeed, they are sitnply Nature’s own in- 
atructions. You can readily, 1 think, be- 
lieve and comprehend why there ‘will 
exist a “recollection of the past, and a 
recognition of friends,” in the other 
world, by reflecting upon and under- 
standing the ultimate connection which 
exists between the firstand second sphere 
of human existence. The relation is as 
intimate as that between youth and me- 
turity, love and wisdom, perception and 
memory. The experience, character and 
progress of an individual in thia life is 
recorded upon, and will be,to « modified 
extent, manifested by that individual, in 
the life to cume, And the friend or 
companion who hos impressed us with 
friendship and affection here, will be re- 
membered hereafter. 

The paseage from this aphere into the 
next is no more a change to the individ- 
val than a journey from America to Eng- 
land, excepting the almost complete 
emancipation consequent upon the 
change, from rudimental misdirection 
and earthly imperfections. 

So I am taught concerning the princi- 
a upon which rest the sublime and 

avenly realities of an eternal life. And 
so I am tanght concerning the transfor- 
mation known as physical death, And! 
can assure vou that, to the convinced and 

enlarged understanding, there is no death 
—only the most important and delightful 
change in the mode of personal existence, 
And as we are seit moan and the mermo- 


cau the Spirit exist independent of the 
body, and how can its personality be 
preserved? I am taught to reply that 
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ries of this life remain with us until dis- 
placed by more profitable and spiritual 
ones, let us at once resolve to institute and 
manifest heoceford) a well ordered life 
and a godly copyersutiou. 

With a willingness to instruct and to 
be instructed, J remain yours, &c, 


MAN. 
BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


“TELL ME ALL ABOUT THYSELF!” 
To do this, would be to tell thee much 
aboutevery other human being ; for, io 
the exsentiils of haman nature, all are 
alike. Who sm I? what am 1? where 
am 1? whence am I? whither am I go- 
ing? are questions that are often sug- 
gested by the spirit thairis in me. Every 
human being must ofteu ask bimself the 
sume, Inthe development of our pliysi- 
cal, iutellectual and social powers, our 
characters may be infinitely diversilied in 
minor things: but the essential laws and 
elements of human nature are the same 
in every human being. To tell thee 
what ure ths physical and social laws un- 
der which J exist. is to tell thee the Jaws 
under which every man exists. 

Wheream I to go to learn“ all about my- 
self?" Where to learn the nature and 
relutions of man? Bat one answer cau 
be given: to myselt—to man—and to 
nothing else. Where must | go to learn 
the vature of the rose and lily, or the fox 
and lion? Obviously, to the plants and 
avimals themselves; nud books are valu- 
able only so fur as they give a trueac- 
count of the unture of the plant or ani- 
mal of which they reat. To decide if 
the account be true, we compare its stnte- 
‘ments with the known facts and habits 
of the plant, beast or bird, of which it 
speaks, If the book conflicts with the 
facts, we reject it; if it accords with the 
facts, we receive its statements as true— 
not hecause they are made in a particu- 
lar book and by a certain ran, but be- 
canse they accord with facts. 

So to learn what man is, we must go 
to man ; aud we must receive the state- 
ments of any book, that professes to de- 
lineate bis character and nature, as true 
or false, accordingly as they agree with 
knowu facis, All books must be brought 
to the test of uature—vature must never 
be tested bya book. As well test the 
visible by the invisible, the tangible by the 
intangible, a fact by fiction, the sub- 
stance by the shadow. To learn the 
nature of the human body, thou wilt al- 
low, we must go to the body itself. This 
is the only authoritative teacher in the sci- 
ence of physiology. Why send us outof 
ourselves to learn the nature of the soul ? 
The soul of mag is the only authoritative 
teacher respecting its own nature, opera- 
tions, relations, and duties. 

The sacredness of man ts my theme. To 
inspire man with an affectionate respect 
for the person of man, to rescue him 
from individual and governmental vio- 
lence, and to throw around his lite and 
liberty the sanctions of absolute inviola- 
bility, has leen the object of my life for 
twenty years. I muet say that, in my 
view, man rises in dignity and gauctily 
the more I learn of his nature and rela- 


tions; man, J mean, as he cotnes froin 
the hand of his Creator—not as he comes 
from the hand of church or state, of 
priest or politician. I would enter into 
the pro A of humanity (it is the most 
holy and beautiful ofearth cousecrated by 
its divine Architect) and there bow tothe 
slirine of my Father and God. A feel- 
ing of tenderness und reverence toward 
human beings becomes deeper and stron- 
ger in iny heart every hour. I daily 
shrink with greater horror to see human 
beings desecrated by war, slavery, deatli- 
penalty, drunkenness, or in aby way, or 
by any being. T look npon all customs, 
inatitutions, books, governments and 
churches, as appendages to map. Man 
is an appendage to nothing, not even to 
his Creator: for that Being has given to 
man, in an important sense, a distinct, 
separate and imdependent existence—a 
nature that has value in itself, and a sa- 
eredness that ia ever-enduring, and not 
te be destroyed by ignorance or vice, and 
which not even its Creator can justly vi- 
olate while man is man. Man is an em- 
pire in himself, whose laws can never be 
juatly infringed by any being—not even 
by him who established them, unless he 
changes our ontre and relations. J 
Jove and reverence human beings as 
such; and, in proportion as these feelings 
become deeper and stronger, I find it 
imore and more impossible for me to in- 
sligate or perpetrate any wrong or out- 
rage upon the person or feelings of any 
human being, and easicr and more desir- 
able to suffer than to inflict suffering, to 
die than to kill. DoT estimate human bhe- 
inge too highly? Are they what I sup- 
pose them to be—the bright image of the 
Divinity, the manifestation of God in the 
flesh ? 

Here I etand; and, from this view of 
the absolute sscreduess of the life and 
person of inan,] estimate all social cus- 
toms and institutions in Church and 
State—ull booke—ull religious rites and 
ceremonies, and all that men call God— 
and, without hesitation, pronounce every- 
thing opposed to justice, goodness and 
expediency, which tends to the ruin or 
degradation of man in his physicul, iutel- 
lectual, social or moral nature. Let 
man be inviolate and sacred; perish 
everything that cannot exist without vio- 
lence and death to him, physically or so- 
cially. The existence and government 
of our Creator never did, and never can, 
conflict with the doctrine of man's abso- 
lute invivlability; they guarantee it— 
Whatever necessarily involves his dese- 
cration and ruin, has no rightful ex- 
istence, rall it by what name thou wilt 

In taking this view of man, and in my 
attempts to spread and carry it out, Í 
stand in opposition to what existing re- 
ligions and governments cal) God, What 
they call God, says man, is an appendage 
to wealth, to a Sabbath, to a meeting- 
house, an office, a title, a bible, a consti- 
tution, achurch and governmental organ- 
ization. He throws his sanction around 
these, and stones, crucifies, hangs, shoots 
and stabs, nen, women, and children, to 
death, and blows their bodies to atoms: 
awullows up towne and cities, and deso- 
lates the enrth, making it to how down 
with blood, and covers it with the man- 


gled bodies of the victims of his wrath— 
to sustaiu them and preserve them from 
desecration. Menand women are burnt 
to ashes to maintain the sanctity of a 
book; they must be scourged, starved 
and hung, to preserve the holiness of the 
church and state; and the dearest sym- 
pathies and affections of human nature 
must be crushed to vindicate an observ- 
anceofn dogma. At the sametime they 
say their God instituted these for the 
good of men! They being witnesses; 
their God creates observances and innti- 
tutions for the protection of human life, 
and then slaughters men to preserve the 
institutions! He makes a garment to 
protect the hody, and then teara the body 
to pieces to save the garment! He 
makes a hat to cover the head, and then 
knocks out the braine to save the hat! 

To desecrate a Sabbath is, by Chris- 
tendom, counted a greater insult to the 
God of the Sabbath, than to desecrate a 
man; to knock down a consecrated pul- 
pit is a more heinous offence against the 
God of the meeting-house, than to knock 
out the brains of a man; to steal a snera- 
mental cup, or a consecrated wafer, a 
higher sacrilege than to steal a man or 
woman; and to rob a meeting-house, 
than to plunder a cradle of its pricelese 
contents, 


Thou dost affectionately and earnestly 
entreat me to ponder well my pathway. 
I have; and long ago saw that, in taking 
the above view of man, I stood in a posi- 
tion hostile to what altnost universal 
Christendom enlla God. 1 long ngo set- 
tled, in my mind, that no power in the 
universe War competent to impose on 
man an obligation to inflict death npon 
his brother. On the altar of the absolute 
inviolnbility of the person and life of 
man, ] have long ngo Inid all booka and 
institntions, and the being whom, in my 
ch'Idhood and youth, L was taught to 
love aml worship as God. None buta 
monater of cruelty and injustice, could 
ever anthorize man to inflict death upon 
his brother. For, having sanctioned this 
lust great outmge upon man, it would 
be useless to forbid minor offences. Let 
death at the hand of man, be once sanc- 
tioned by divine or human government, 
nnd the only hond of social order and 
happiness is broken; all enactments a- 
gninst theft, robbery, or any lesser ont- 
rage upon persen or property, ure void. 
He that mny inflict death as a penalty, 
may inflict any injury short of death. The 
right to life underlies all other rights— 
Admit the right to violate that, and the 
right to violate all others follows. 


Allow me to call thy attention to cer- 
tain facts and principles of buman life, 
which underlie my faith in God and my 
hopes of human progress aod redemp- 
tion. 

1. God works oul all his y touch- 
ing man, by the agency of fired laws. Wa 
are brought into existence and carried 
on throngh all the changes through 
which we pues, solely by organic, cousti- 
tutional lawa. Such, T menn, is the de- 
sign of our Creator. This, with me, is a 
starting point. Aim Tright? Is this a 
fact? That it is, with regard to our phy- 
sical nature, none will doubt. Air, food, 
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water, sleep, nre essential laws of phy- 
seal Fife. 

Bat where is our social, intellectual, or 
spiritual nature? Is this left to be the 
sport of arbitrary, ever-changing, or con- 
tradictory aws ? While all creation be- 
neath man, and even man’s physical na- 
ture, are subjected to lawe thns wise and 
immutable, is our higher nature the vic- 
tim ofa government, whose lawsare one 
thing to-day, and another and a contra- 
dictory thing to-morrow—which, in one 
age, require one course of social action, 
and, in another, an opposite course— 
which make that just and right in one 
generation, which they pronounce unjust 
and wrong inthe neat? No; I cannot 
believe it—canst thou? To admit it, 
would destroy the idea of a just, iminu- 
table, moral government, and make the 
Author of our being a mere creature of 
time and place. 

Dost thou ask what I consider fixed 
laws of man’s social or moral nature? I 
nnswer— God is one, Man can no more 
be without a conscious knowledge of 
God, than he can without a belief of his 
own existence. Jmmortalily is another. 
My hope or expectation of un unending 
existence is no more a deduction of ren- 
son, nor a matter of arbitrary revelation, 
than my conciousness of present exis- 
tence. God and immortality are wants 
of our bature as rently ng are food and 
air. Sociely is another. Love, marrige, 
forgiveness, kindness and self-sacrifice, 
are essential laws of our social nature,— 
Life, liberty, happiness, personal respon- 
sibility, private judgment, are laws or el- 
ements of human noture. 

2. Every hwnan being has a copy of the 
laws under which he or she exists. Each 
one brings with bim into life, a law by 
which thut life is to be regulated, This 
is not doubted in reference to our physi- 
cal nature. Where must that mother go 
to learn how to feel and act toward her 
babe? ‘To an outward law? No; but 
only to her own maternal heart. Where 
shall that child go to learn how to feel 
and act toward its pareuts? Where shall 
that young man or woman go to learn 
how to choose a companion for life? To 
some arbitrary, outward law ? No; but 
to their own hearts. To that law which 
speuks to us in every nerve, vein, artery 
aud muscle, of our physical nature; nud 
in every thought, sympathy aud affection, 
of our souls, must we go to learu what to 
do to promote the purity, health, growth 
aul elevation, of our whole nature; 
and how we ure to treat ourselves and 
others, 

What would be the condition of the 
human family if we must Jook beyond 
ourselves to learn our physical or so- 
cial wants and how to supply them? 
Dark, desperate, unsettled, hopeless, in- 
deed, is our condition. But justice and 
benevolence, as well as the known facts 
of our being forbid the thought, Aga 
birthright inberitance, each has, in him- 
self, a law which is written in a language 
common to all, aud which is all-suffi- 
cient to guide him to a knowledge of all 
the wants of his nature, and how to sup- 
ply them, without injury to any other 
buman being. 
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_ When, what, and how much; he shall | 


eatnnd drink; when, and how much he 
shall sleep; and, as to the management 
of our physical nature geuerally, where is 
our only guide, and how come we by it? 
Thou wilt admit that it isin us, and that 
we brought it into existence with us, nan 
birthright inheritence from our Crestor. 
Tt appears to me n no less obvious fact, 
thet our social nature has in it a guide, 
which would be equally safe ond uner- 
ring if man would follow it. Nature 
would regulate her own affsirs if we 
would interpose no externnl obstacles. 
It seems to me a siinple fact, that each 
one has a birthright, law or Fats, to 
regulate the whole economy of bis exist- 
euce, and thet none has need to go 
beyond himself to learn bis relations and 
obligations. 

3 If these lawa were allowed to work oul 
their demgned results, they would never 
bring pain or anguish to any human being. 
So far as we are the work of God, we are 
perfect in soul and body; whatever 
deformities exist in either, they are the 
resulis of other causes. Jt is conceded 
that all the Inws of our physical nature 
are eyer working together to perfect the 
health and happiness of our bodies; and 
man would be brought into being and 
carried through this state into another, 
without physical pain, if the laws under 
whieh human bodies exist had been al- 
lowed to work out their designed and le- 
gitimate resulta without any external im- 
pediment, Why nssume that, as social 
beings, we are under external lawa? We 
have reason to believe that the Inwsa of 
our social nature, woulil of themselves, 
work ont our social perfection and hap- 
piness, if they were not impeded in their 
operations by external entises. 

As the laws under which the cedar ex- 
ists, if allowed to work out their design- 
ed results, would make that tree exnctly 


“what it was designed to be, so if the lawa 


under which man exists had never been 
impeded, but had been allowed to work 
out their designed results, they had made 
him, in all respects, just what he was do- 
signed to he. 

4. Man cannol juatly be held amenable to 
any law out of himself: for the simple 
reason that we cannot justly be held re- 
spounible to a law of which we cannot 
olitain n perfect knowledge. ‘To hold ua 
responsible and make ont Ea depend 
on obedience to laws given in a language 
and to persons necessarily unknown to 
us, und which must be subjected to the 
mistakes and perversions of translations 
by ignorant men, sems to me an act of 
injustice, 

What wouldst thon say, should thy 
brother thus give laws to his children ? 
One speaks Hebrew, one Greek, and 
onc English. Neither can understand 
the Inngunge of the other. The father 
spenke thei all. He goes to the eldest 
and gives a law of life to him in Hebrew, 
to which he holds him and both the others 
responsible, but which only one can un- 
derstand, The father then retires and 
leaves the others to get at the law as 
they best can. Yer, on their obedience 
to the laws thus given to but one, de- 
pends the claim of all to his love and 
favor. 

Can such conduct be reconciled with 
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justice in on earthly parent? How, then, 
can it seem just ond rightin our Heaven- 
ly Father? yet the common notions of 
inspiration and of man’s responsibility to 
arbitrary law and penalty, place him in 
the same position. There are thoussnds 
of langunges spoken among men. He 
knows them all. He would give a law of 
life to hia children. He makes it known 
to a few in Hebrew and Greek, leaving 
all the rest to learn it as they may, and 
yet holds each and every man, in all ages 
throughout the world, amenable to it, and 
punishes them if they transgress, Not 
one in a million can get at the law in the 
Isnguage in which it was given; but a 
small portion can get at it in any lan- 
guage; and then only os itis subjected to 
the nlterations nnd perversions of ambi- 
tious priests ond sectnrians, 

Thos the only hope of the redemption 
of thia world from war, slavery, and sin, 
in all its forme, is suapended on the 
chance of putting a book into the hand 
of every individual of the race, and teach- 
ing him to read and understand it. Canst 
thou believe it? Teannot. It represents 
the Author of our being na n merciless 
tymnt, holding us amenable to laws of 
which we cannot obtnin a correct knowl- 
edge. No! I cannot think this of the 
Being whom J love and worship as God. 

The only law to which we can justly be 
held amenable, must he given to each ard 
every nian and women, in a language 
which ench can understand, for a copy of 
which we are not to depend on printere 
and hooksellers, and for an exposition of 
which we nre not to depend on priests, 
prophets or apostles. That Inv must be 
incorporated into our pature, n copy of 
which we must bring into life with us, 
and which ia ever with us, sleeping and 
wakiug, and is ever speaking to us in 
toner of encouragement or rebuke, and 
which can never be suspended nor re- 
pealed. To this law, and to none other, 
ure we responsible. These rules of life 
are as unchanging aa our nature and re- 
lations; and outward arbitrary preeepts 
and lows are obligatory only as they ae- 
cord with these fixed and just laws of 
our nature. 

Dear friend, my heart is deeply im- 

ressed with the importance of this aub- 
ject. What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? T can but ask this question for my- 
self, and for aeg human being. The 
answer comes up from the deep fountams 
of love and sympathy within us, Ip the 
soul is the true light that lightens every 
human being, kindled there by our Crea- 
tor, and never to be extinguished by the 
hand of God or man. This is the only 
clear and ateady light that can illumi- 
nate our pathway. 1 would call thee, 
end all the race, away Gom all outward 
laws and teachers of the past and pree- 
ent, to thie light, this empire of God, in 
the body and soul of every man and wo- 
men. I can no more speak doubtingly 
here, thnn I can of my own existence.— 
I know that our Creator works out all hia 
purposes respecting us, by the agency of 
fixed and holy laws; that these are writ- 
ten.on the physical and social nature of 
each one; dat, if unimpeded in their op. 
erations they would work out the physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, and spiritual per. 
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fection and Lappiness of every individual 
of our race; aud that we are amenalic to 
these laws and to none other. 


ee 


ASPIRATION. 
BY THEODORE PARKER 


We have an image of something bet- 
ter than the fact, not as a pattern, but as 
a pretence; not as a stimulus to life, but 
es a substitute for it; not os the ideal 
that draws us towards God, but as on idol 
that hides him from us, a screen between 
us, behind which we may hide our by- 
pocriay, As our idval of life comes of 
self respect, of earnestness, of trust in 
God, so this bypocrisy comes of scorn of 
what is best ip us, comes of frivolity 
comes of disbelief in God. Ove man 
makes money the chief aim of his life. 
He has an ideal—that, he wants it for his 
age, for his children, to belp the poor, as 
an ipstrument of power. This ideal 
leads him to hard study, drives him 
to California, China, Greenland, all the 
world over; keeps him late from his bed, 
starts him early from bis sleep. He gets 
what he wants for old age, for hia child- 
ren, to do good, for power, and this is as 
it should be. 

But hore is a man, a mers collector of 
money, Who would sacrifice for it all he 
bas, moral principles and all that is holy, 
and becomea mere misir, aud does not 
even enjoy it in bis old age, or accumu- 
late it for children, We ull know, how- 
ever, that old age does not want much, 
and by experience we kuow that some- 
times our children would be better with 
alittle, If you wish to make your children 
earnest nen, do not leave them much, or 
they may become frivolous dandies. Bos- 
ton teaches a lesson here; those who 
bave become eminent are so in spite of 
their inberitance, That those who have 
not had much money have maide it nev- 
ertheless. It makes a man more inde- 
pendent, wiser, and gives him more love 
toward men, and more faith toward God, 
But it is the farthest from this possible, 
when the struggle is maintained merely 
for the gratification ofan anxious lust of 
acquisition; itis here power of money, 
but impotence of mankind. It iaa noble 
sight, a very noble sight, to see a inau 
concentrate his forces, aud bend every 
thing to one great purpose, to sacrifice 
bimself'or bia children for the poor, for 
mankind. A Jesuit, now talking with 
learned men of Roma, himself the most 
learned of all, to-morrow sent off on 
dromedaries’ backs to be a missionary 
to the savages in Central Africa, and sac- 
rificing himself and perbaps his life, for 
Christianity, is a noble sight ‘The mau 
who ig the slave toa noble sper, is 

reat; but for a man to sacrifice himself 
or mere money, that, I think, is nota 
very noble sight. Newton. abstracted in 
his study, forgetful of his meals, of his 
pains, sacrificing himself to science, 
studying the laws of the heavens, and 
writiog them for all to learn, was a nobla 
sight, and well deserves the colossal 
statue of sculptured stone. 

In the superior education of New Eng- 
land, we see the same ideal, the ideal of 
college, ond it is exceeding good. It is 


thin To call together all the noble 
youth in the land, and give them the 
most liberal training which money can 
furnish, or the nation can command. To 
this end, they are to be put inte an insti- 
tution, Which shall shut out all self, all 
pride and vanity, aud the siu of mankind 
as faras possible. They are here to ba 
sheltered froin every inclement storin, to 
he taught the principles of truth and jus- 
tice, every good and truth in sience and 
philosophy, and to be fed with heaven's 
purest dew, They are to be stimulated 
to noble deeds, the generous finme is to 
be kindled gnd sustnined in their hearts, 
a sympathy which disdains the narrow 
walls of kin and country, and runs all 
over the world, wherevera human bang 
is. They are to have a trust in Go 
which nothing can shake, to be complete 
tuustera of themselves, Such un ideal 
hag Massachusetts of a college, to stir up 
her genius, and keep alive the ruce of 
noble men, This is the ideal; but look 
at the education of our times, aod it is 
anything but this The institutions are 
anything but what I have hinted at Men 
are often called to be teachers in these 
colleges who seem to have been bor 
with wrinkles on their baby brows, and 
whose work seems to be, to put fetters 
on children’s feet, and endanger the snfe- 
ty of youthful souls. It is curious to see 
t in continental Europe, the colleges 
are centres of patriotic life, whence comes 
anew revolution which startles the world, 
which we look at aga rare struggle for 
freedom, which faintly cries across the 
water to us, But here it is not exactly 
80; these institutions with us are not the 
lever, nor the fuleruin, but they are the 
weight to be lifted up. An old man 
whose earnestness of purpose, whose 
love, whose self denial are gone, is a sad 
sight; buta young man in such a state 
is a sight too sad for weeping eyes. And 
yet thie is too much the effect of the ed- 
ucation in New England, especially in 
this part of Massachusetts. Did the wel- 
fare ofa single man, or the welfare of 
the state depend on the decision of 12 
men, and was it a question which con- 
cerned the great interests of mankind 
thus suspended in the balance, I should 
not put it to 12 men that had had a su- 
perior education; [ should rather leave 
it to men who had bard bands, but no- 
ble hearts, But education is not the 
cause of this warping of human sym- 
pxthiea and all nobility of heart; it is be- 
cause instead of one ideal, we have got 
something false in the name of education. 
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Dear Bro. Sunderland,—Deeply inter- 
ested in the great work in which you and 
others atthe present day are engaged, I 
have been an attentive reader of the 
Philosopher from its commencement. ! 
have frequently heard of you while on 
your journey through the great field of 
spiritual truth, until you arrived at tbat 
most intensely interesting part of it 
where the costly pearl lies hidden: and 


where, I nm happy to know, tat many 
weary pilgrims liave met together, bay- 
ing come from different points of the 
compass, and emerging from the sur- 
roundivg thickets of popular error and 
theological delusion, 


I have been, during the last weven 
years, oi inquirer and searcher for the 
Troth;—an student of the prophetic 
Scriptures; not as to their outward and 
lower application merely, but as to their 
deeper ond higher signification, in giving 
to man a more comprehensive and intel- 
ligent ideu of his own being; and the 
laws, natural aud spiritual, which govern 
that being, 


In the course of this investigation, led 
and taught, as I must believe, by the 
Comforter, which guides into all truth, 
how often, O, how often! have I been 
forced to fall before the opening power 
of some new feature in the grand whole 
of the Infinite arrangement, which, un- 
discovered before, began to develop its 
realities to my understanding! In thie 
way,and this only, have I been able to 
learn, i. e. by a constant rnd repeated se- 
ries of self-abase ments, or a yielding up 
of the iden that I had found the end of 
the chain, or that present attainments in 
knowledge, were all-sufficient. “If any 
man will be wise, let him become a fool 
that lie may be wise.” But how few 
understand this path, and fewer still, the 
requisite degres of humility to travel in 
it, And yet it is the only avenue through 
which spiritual truth can flow into the 
understanding. 

But ah, my dear brother, what is 
knowledge? Itis gratifying, indeed, to 
possess it; bnt unless accompanied by 
goodness, or love, which is the “very 
bond of perfectness,” it is calculated to 
fill the heart with the most poisonous 
pride. “Knowledge puffeth-up, charity 
edifieth.” 

However, I need not consume time in 
writing what you kuow as well as]; and 
I merely throw out thie well settled fact 
here, to show the chief reason of the lack 
of faith in the community,—the iain 
cause for all the opposition and obloquy 
which is meted out to al] who enter the 
field to dig for the hidden treasures, But 
one thought is consoling, viz: every one 
who has tasted of the unspeakable joy- 
ousness, which a mere glimpse of the 
“good time coming” never fails to im- 
part, cannot be turned from the glorious 
work of investigation. F care not, neith- 
er will I stop to inquire by what path 
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any one has entered these “golden dig- 
gings.” Every honest searcher,—every 
earnest laborer, no matter in which cor- 
ner of the lot he is at work, is my broth- 
er, beloved! No tatter whether they 
ace or apprehend what I see and appre- 
hend, — whether they understand less, 
more, or nothing at all, understood by 
me. What may be plain and open in 
the circle of my spiritual perceptions, 
may be cloudy and dim in the mind of 
another, and vice versa. But one touch- 
stone will bring us both together, and 
that is, the spirit of love, “ Love inakes 
a unity,” and nothing else can. The 
great building, the timber for which is 
being prepared inthe mountains, is made 
up of numerous pieces, and each work- 
mun has his uppropriate stick to hew. 
Each hos his work; and though the 
shape of one man’s beam inay differ 
from his neighbor’s, yet oll belong to the 
building. Like the various organs of the 
body, each has ite office, and all ore 
needful; the head, the baud, and the 
foot, no more than the cye or the ear. 
Neither can one member reproach the 
other, as being “not of the body,” “ lest 
there be a schism.” How beauteous and 
perfect is this all-wise arrangement !— 
how widely does it throw open the coor 
to the exercise of unbounded faith and 
infinite charity! “ Charity believeth all 
things.” How intimately are they blend- 
ed together, and interlocked in a mutual 
embrace. But! shall weary you with 
words, which are but lame apologies for 
the yearnings of soul which I feel for 
the development of the plan by which 
man is ultimately to arrive ata knowl- 
edge of himself. lu whatever way this 
end may be moat rendily attained, I bid 
it God speed. Whether it shall be by the 
establishment of a spiritual telegraph be- 
tween the terrestrial mud celestiul aplerea 
—operated pon by the truthful and ec- 
credited agents, or messengers of each, 
or by any other mode, Í am prepared to 
hail the event with joy. 

I have never been favored with un op- 
portunity of hearing from tbe spirit 
world by means of audible sounds, maide 
to the outward senses, but that such 
communications have been and are em- 
ployed, I no more doubt, than I do any 
fact whith I know to be fully established. 
And thut I should derive pleusure and 
delight from the privilege of thus hear- 
ing for myself, I am free to avow; nnd 
that I shall yet be permitted thus to hear, 
1 fully believe, 
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But thoughts are crowding sup too 
thickly for utterance: and the pen is too 
feeble an instrument to do thein justice ; 
so I close for the present, begging that 
for this interruption and obtrusion upon 
your notice, I may be pardoned, 

Yours, in the bonds of “Goodness and 


Truth,” ORLANDO SQUIRES. 
Ed. Herk. Co. Journal. 


Rockton, Ierkimer Co., N. Y., Nov. 25th, 
1850. 
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Its laws and external communications; the 
conditions ov Which they ale made; their value 
aud we 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


My Dear Friend, —Niglit hefore last, at 
a certain house in this city, there were 
heard a great variety of siugalur noises, 
commencing at first, apparently, ou the 
outside of the house, by thumping on it; 
and after that, in the house, Some of 
them were as if o person was running 
up and down stairs in haste. Others 
like tumbling over a pile of boards, 
stamping, knocking, &c. &c. J under- 
stand some responses were made to 
questions, by rapping, but nothing of 
much intelligence was manifested. The 
friends here, have long been hoping for 
communications to be established, per- 
manently, in this city. Whether this is 
to ultimate in a realization of their wish- 
es, remains to be seen. 

I hope to find time soon, to give you 
the detnils of a very curious case that 
came under my observation several years 
since in this county, while engaged iu 
the practice of medicine, 

It was of a lady who was subject to 
attacks of insanity, aud during some of 
these attacks could open trunka, doors, 
&c. that were locked,—tell everything 
that way said by nny of the family in a 
remote part of the house, read newspa- 
pers bottom side up, putting prose arti- 
ticles, advertisements, aud all, into good 
poetry, rhyine, and measure, as fast as 
she could spenk. In much haste, 

Yours, truly, H. Josurx. 

Syracuse, Nov, 28, 1850. 


(Of course Dr. Joslyn will send us 
the account of which he spenks.—Ed.] 


Se 
From the Bristol Phænix. 
SPIRITUAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr Editor —Is there, can there be, au- 
dible, intelligible communications be- 
tween spirits who have escaped this out- 
er tabernacle of flesh, and are now 
dwellers in n higher sphere ? 


Are these “ mysterious sounds and 
singular revelationa,” known as the 
“Rochester kuockings,” which com- 
menced some three ond a half years 
since, in or wear the city of Rochester, 
N, Y., and which have gradually spread 
to at least two hundred families in vari- 
our paris of the country, and which have 
defied the most seurching powers of sci- 
ence and intelligence to detect any earth- 
ly couse, arè they, indeed, communications 
from departed spirits? 

These sre interestmg questions; and 
the affair is beginning to assume an im- 
portunce in the public min-l, (if we may 
Judge from the frequent articles on the 
subject in the newspapers,) which ren- 
ders the discussion of them at the pres- 
ent time, highly appropriate, And Lam 
glad that the ealomms of the Phenix are 
open for (ng 1 hope,) tree and fair discus- 
sion of thie subject. 

A writer in the Phenix, who signs 
“eae” seein to intimate, (if I rightly 
anderstand him,) that the whole matter 
of the mysterious rapping may be set 
down to the credit of “legerdenwin.” 
And the answers, to “ cute Yankee guess- 
ing.” 

Upon each of these ideas, I wieh to 
offer n few thoughts, and, 

Ist. As to the idea that these sounds 
are produced by some trick of legerde- 
main. ft appears tome that but litle 
need be snid upon that point, the idea is 
so utterly ubsurd upon ite very face, 
when viewed in connexion uth the Jods 
in the case, that it would seem that any 
onc kuowing the facts, could not for one 
moment seriously enterin i, And 
what ure the facts in the case? s 

Let us briefly advert to the history of 
the nffnir, and to the character of the 
parties concerned. 

Public attention was first called to 
these mysterious noises about three years 
ago, in the family of Mr, John D. Fox, of 
Rochester, the fihinily consisting of Mr. 
und Mrs. Fox, (who were worthy mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal church ,) 
and ther three daughters, the sounds 
seeming to be mnde more freely in the 
presence of the two youngest girls, one 
abaut twelve, and the other fourteen 
years of age. In November, 1849, the 
minds of the community hud beconie so 
much interested npon the subject that 
several public meetings were held in 
Rochester for the purpose of solving the 
mystery, at which conimittees were ap- 

inted, composed of some of the most 
intelligent men in the city; for the pur- 
pose of thoroughly investigating the mat- 
ter. ‘The several commitiees, alter at- 
tending to their duties, made full report 
of their doings, by which it appears that 
they gave the matter a most critical ex- 
amination, by taking the young ladies to 
different plnces where they were not ac- 
quainted—hby having them stand without 
shoes, upon large tether pillows—by 
making observations with a stehescope 
to ascertain whether there waa any inove- 
ment with the lungs, and found not the 
least diflerence when the sounds were 
maile, thus demonatrating that the sounds 
are not probuced by ventriloquism, They 
also submitted to a thorough examina- 
tion by a committee of ladies who die- 
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robed them and examined their persona 
aad clothing, to be sure thot there were 
no fixtures about them that could pro- 
duce the sounds, They say that “the 
young ladies seemed to give every oppor- 
tunity to the cominittces to investigate 
the cause fully.” And the committees 
all agreed that the sounds were heard in 
various parts of the room, on the floor, 
walls, and ceiling, under all thie variety 
of circumstances, bul they entirely failed 
fo discover any means by which it could he 
done, Since these public investigations, 
the family have visited Troy, Albany, 
New York city and other places, where 
all who wished have had ample opportu- 
nity for witnessing this singular phenom- 
enon. And since their return to Roches- 
ter, I learn that their house continues to 
be thronged by visiters from ull parte of 
the country, And it should he remen- 
bered that those who visit the scenes of 
these kifockings, go there not as people 
go to withess some skillful juggler per- 
form his tricks—to enjoy the sport,—but 
they go there in broad daylight express- 
ly to detect a frand, and are afforded every 
Sacility for so doing. 

Now with all these facts in view, can 
even the writer of the article signed 
“seer make himsell believe that those 
young, unsophisticated girls, brought up 
in the retirement of private life, could u.l 
at once become such adeptas in the arte 
of legerdemain na to be able to pare 
all this three years’ ordeal and come off 
unconyicted of fraud, or the least appear- 
ance of it, For me to believe it would 
be a greater tax on my credulity than to 
believe that in the ever advancing tide of 
human improvement and refinement a 
new era hnd dawned upon the race—the 
era of spiritual communications. 

But enough on this point. And new 
let me ssy a few words upon the pre- 
tence that the answers obtained by the 
koockings are nothing “ more than indif- 
ferent guessing,” und that “they auswer 
wrong more often than right,” &c. And 
here I will present a few, from a mass of 
similar statements coining from reliable 
sources sufficient to fill a large volume. 

The committees before referred to, in 
Rochester, reported that “ the answers to 
their questtous were generally correct.” 
The Rev. C. Hammond, of Rochester, 
says, “ The sounds told me my age, pre- 
cisely, though my appearance is such as 
to indicate s difference of eight or ten 
years. The noines of six of my nearest 
deceased relatives were giyen me. I 
then inquired ‘ Will the spirit, who now 
makes these sounds, give ine its name 7 
Five sounds directed me to the alphabet, 
which T repeuted until the name of 
*Charles’ appeared, which answered to 
an infont child whom we consigned to 
the grave, iv 1843. To my inquirics it 

ve mes true answer in regard to the 
ume it had been in the spirit land, aud 
the period since my eldest sister's death, 
which was nearly cighteen years,—the 
latter fact not being recollected then,—I 
fonnd true by dates on my return home. 
Many other test questions were correctly 
answered.” 

The well kuown Horace Greely, of the 
New York Tribune, enys in his paper of 
Aug. 9th, “If we were simply to print 
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the questions we asked and the anawers 
we received during a two hours’ uninter- 
rupted conterence with the ‘ Rappers,’ 
we should at once be nceured of having 
done so, expressly to sustnin the theory 
which regards these manifestations as the 
utterances of departed spirits.” 

The Rey. Mr. G—, a highly respec- 
table and huisio clergyman of my 
acquaintance, who haa lately returned 
from n vieit to the Fox Family at Roch- 
ester, where in company with several 
others, he spent about halfa dny in in- 
vestigating the mystery, hus just related 
to me the particulars of their interview 
with the professed spirits, the substance 
of which is, that “ all sorts of text qnes- 
tions were asked by himself and the 
company reluting to their own ages and 
circt.msiances, the ages and circumatan- 
stances of the members of their reapect- 
ive families, both the living and the dead 
—and that every question during that half 
day's interview was answered corr: clly, er- 
cept one.” But | might as well stop these 
kerea here, for l fear } om making 
this article too Jong. And now I would 
say to “* * ©” when he will produce the 
“live Yankee” who is cute enough to 
surwer questions as correctly as these 
substuutial witnesses affirm that the 
“spiritual rappers” «lo, (and be may 
have any ainount of practice he pleases, 
inore trying the experiment,) then | will 
u. only pledge myself to give up the 

g rent, but will guaranty to him 
a for. :e; for | - suro that Barnum 
would kwy him up on speculiticn, as the 
greatest curiosity he lind yet met with. 

1 will add here, that I have myself 
lately, in company with some others, en- 
joyed au hour's interview with these in- 
visible rappers, at the house of Mr. La- 
roy Sunderland, in Charlestown, Mass., 
(in whose family these manifestations 

ve Intely commenced) at which respon- 
ses were made to those who chose to ask 
questions, comiug pelly froin their 
gvardian spirits. And when these invis- 
ìble guardians were called upon for their 
names, soine one eg would repeat 
the alphabet, and by noting down each 
letter at which there wns & rap, a pame 
would be spelt out, which proved, with- 
out a single exception, to be the name of 
one of the nearest deceased relatives of 
the one to whom they responded; which 
I should call pretty “cute guessing.” I 
was fully confirmed in my previous im- 
pression thet these singular manifesta- 
tions do indeed come, as they profess tu, 
from the spirita of those who have “shuf- 
fled off this mortal coil.” 

In a note appended to his article, your 
correspondent represents ine as raying, 
in my forner communications, that four 
fifths of those who Inve visited the 
scene of the knockings, “ almost believe” 
in their spiritus! origin. “i language 
conveyed no such idea, hat I snid, 
was, that “ four fifths of those who have 
poses’ investigated the affuir, have 

en almost forced to adopt the theory of 
ita spirituality.” The plain import of 
which is, that they fully adopt the theory 
of ita spiritual origin, and that the nature 
of the evidence was such that the belief 
was almost forced ppon them. And I 
cease to wonder that any one who could 
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misunderstand, — or would pervert so 
plain a sentence, should see no spiritual- 
tly in the (eso called) Rochester knock- 
ings. N. H. Corson. 
Abington, Mass., Nov. 9, 1850. 


VISIT TO HARTFORD. 


The editera of the Messenger passed 
two or three days very happily in Hart- 
ford, Cont., siuce the publication of the 
Inst number. The friends of the Har- 
monial Society in that city, are becoming 
quite numerous, and already embrace 
some of the most refined ond intelligent 
minds, Their meetings, discussions und 
investigations are productive of great 
good ; for they realize that by cofstunt 
watchfuluess, und free and unrestricted 
inquiry into the causes of all things, and 
a proper discrimination between the real 
aud the unreal, when examining all phe- 
powenn in nuture, nre indispensable re- 
guisites to the development of new 
truths, and the pence anil satisfaction of 
the soul, We are pleased to sec that our 
friends in Harttord acknowledge no au- 
thority int the settlement of theological 
and other problems, but neason and NA- 
tore. To these arbiters they Low as 
the highest and holiest guides which a 
beneficent Father has given to his chil- 
dren. 

The pleasure of our visit to hospitable 
friends residing in Hartford, wns increns- 
ed by the presence of several uoble 
spirits from abroad. Frieuds A, J. Da- 
vis aud wile have passed a week in the 
city. We were gratified to find Mr. Dn- 
vis in the enjoyment of good health—he 
having fully recovered from the effects 
of his recent severe illness. May he long 
be spared to furnish the world with the 
productions of bis illuminated mind! 

Mr. Henry C. Gordon, oue of the me- 
diums of communication with the spirit 
world, was also present. While we 
were there, a number of individuals re- 
ceived et satisfactory messnges frorn 
their friends in the other aphere. The 
writer of this has two dear little children 
and a beloved wife in the spirit-worlkd, 
whose presence and watchfulness he is 
often made consciour of. e 

On Sunday evening, as we were silting 
around the tea-tnble at the residence of 
a hospitable friend, Sidney Drake, Mr. 
Gordon, the medium, being present, the 
alphabet was called for by the spirit of 
my liule daughter Helen, who left this 
sphere of existence on the eighth day 
of January, 1849. The following mes- 
sage to me was then apelicd out, letter 
by letter, as the Alphabet was repeated ; 

“ Denr Pa, I see you are anxious fe 
hear irom the Spirit Home, Pa, this ia 
a happy world—all is lov. and harmony, 
here. You ought not to feel bad; the 
spirits are often with you. Mother will 
visit you soon. Pa, have patience.” 

Of course, such messages are more 
satisfactory to those to whom they are 
addressed, and their immediate relatives, 
than to the world; yet we trust that even 
this little evidence of the link that binds 
the present with the, future, will not be 
engeety > without interest to the Nea 
of the Messenger. y: à 

—Spirü Messenger. 
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. SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


PROVIDENCE, R. T. 


These strange phenomena have made 
their appearance in this city. Some ten 
weeks ago they commenced witha young 
woman in Point street, and have since 
presented themselves through vight or 
nine other media iv different localities, 
On every evening in the week, soma Bix 
or eight private circles remote from each 
other, and cousisting of from twelve to 
twenty-five persons, mect together ond 
Witness these new and wonderfil devel- 
opments of some vuseen power. 

The rappingsand other denronstrations 
which are presented, sre similar to those 
made in Aubmn and Rochester, and 
purport to be caused by the spirits of the 
departed. Indeed, this hypothesis scema 
to be the only one which the facts sus- 
tam. Many intelligent skepties in Pro- 
vidence, have net only been thoroughly 
baffled in ascribing the sounds to rome 
new development of electricity or nng- 
netisin, but completely eenvinced of the 
spirituality of the manifestations, Not 
only vocal questions are answered hy 
these invisible intelligences, but imental 
questions are promptly responded to, 

roving that even our secret thoughts ore 

nown to then, [tis deeply interesting 
to sit in one of the circles and listen te 
the questions aud responses. Some- 
times fathers talle with their departed 
children; children with their parents, sud 
friends with their deported companimnn, 
nll feeling assured of the identity of the 
persony they converse with, and of the 
realny of their prescnec. 

Sometimes the unseen beings will 
make physical demonstrations lor the 
gratification of their assembled triends. 
Thus far in this city, these demonstra- 
tions have been confined to the moving 
of tables. On some occasions, the table 
will be moved two fect and no mere; 
then again it will be carried four ur six 
feet, and sometimes across Ure room and 
back agnin, and then tirned over 
upon its side or completely bottom np- 
wards. 

This ja a very brief niewent of the 
extraordinary facts whieh bave occured in 
Providence within the last few weeks— 
facts which can be proved by hundred 
of unimpe iwhable witiessce. 
these singular phenomena, we make no 
speculations at the present time, either in 
regard to their cuusex or their resulte, 
But it must be evident to all thinking and 
philosophic minds, that a series of well 
estahlinhed—and indisputable faeta like 
the above, must, at some future day not 
fur remote, work out some mighty change 
in the psychological and theological sys- 
toms of the age, 

Ifthese are spiritual manifestations, then 
the spirit watii is open ta our explora- 
tion. What discoverics mny be made in 
that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne, ns has been said, wo traveller re- 
turns, we will not hazard our conjectures, 
Let the wise men and the philosophers 
examine the subject, and give to the 
world the result of their investigation. — 
Mirror, 


Politeness is the shadow of cultivation. 
Religion is the substance. 


In view of 


MICHIGAN. 


At Litchfield, Hillsdale county, m this 
State, there is a fainily in whose presence 
these rappings are heard; at Jeust, so it 
is reported to us, and we think the souree 
of our information ia reliable. Severn) 
members of this family were members of 
the Presbyterian chureh in that villuge; 
Lut were warned by the rappings that 
they ought not to remain in connection 
with that sert, because they tind not n 
trne faith in the spiritnal wortd, and the 
facts pertaining thereto. Whereupon, 
four members of the family withdrew 
from that communion. The gentleman 
through whom we buve this joformation 
was at Litchfield when this event oc- 
curred, and also stated that four other 
members ofthe family were comtemplat- 
ing n withdrawal for the sime reason. — 

he rappings nre heard only on the 
Sabbath, and for the first five, were con- 
fincil te the audienee of the fiunily and a 
few intimate triends. After that period, 
the rappings direct that the publie shall 
be let in. Whether these directions have 
been complied with, we have net heard. 

if these are facts they arc important. 
“Kuockings,” whieb knock men out of 
old and loug-cherished religious opin- 
ions, are not to be lightly passed by. 
They are kuockings which tell be heard, 
whether we listen or atop our eurs, 

They may be bad spirits, or they may 
be goon, We believe with ®t. Panl, in 
“tying the epirits” to see “what man- 
ner of spirit they are of,” This only fret 
which we have heard of the Litchfield 
rappers, does not favorably Impress us 
We are nut admirers of Preshyteriau 
theology; but still less are we admirers 
of this new way of mnking converts 
from that or any school ot faith, Hany 
man hold erroneous dectrimes, the proper 
mok: of removing them is to present the 
opposite truth to hia mind; and let the 
truth, by n rational process, remove the 
errors from his onderstumling,— The Me- 
dium. 

—_—_—_———— eo 


IMMORTALITY. 


Why is it that the rainbow and the 
cloud come over us with a beauty that is 
net of cuith, then pase away and leave 
no trace of loveliness? Why ie it that 
the stars which hold their festivals around 
the midnight throne are set above the 
Erin of our lnntted fuenhier, forever 
mocking us with ungpproachalile glory? 
Aud why ia it that bright torns of hu- 
mun beauty are preseuted to our view 
and then taken from us, leaving the thou- 
sund streains of our nffections to flow 
back in Alpine torrents upon our heart? 
We were born for a higher destiny than 
that of earth, There is n realm where 
the stars will be spread out before us like 
islands that slumber on the ocean, and 
where the beautiful beings that now pass 
before us like visions, will stay in oar 
presence forever—Prenlice. 


Friendship is more firmly secured by 
lenity towards failings, than by nttach- 
ment to’ excellencies. The former is 
valued as a kindness which cannot be 
blamed, the latter ia exactly ae the pay- 
ment of debt to merit. 


PHILOSOPHER. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, DEG. 14, 1850. 


EXPLANATION. 

We ore not surprised. nor puincd, that our 
article on being “ sunguetized by spirits,” 
has been misandersood. Nor shall wecom- 
plnin, if we shall find that we hare Leen, 
even intentionally miereprescnicd, in regard 
to the sulject, Indeed, we huve beard of 
opinions statcd of oar views, which we know 
Bre not correct. We did not suppose that 
we snid all thar might be ealled for ua this 
subject; nor did we propose that what we 
did say, should be received by any one, 
merely berause we raid it. If yoo read that 
article in the Philosopher, uf Nov. xh, you 
will find the flowing afirmations — 

L That in onc sense.all the influence whieh 
human beings exert over one another, is 
spirited ; ond henee, ia the nature of things, 
if there be a spirit world, spirits ont of the 
budy, must exert more or less influence over 
these who are in the body Dol not know 
this when 1 mysclf, havc often been influ- 
enced by spirits ont of the body? That is, 
they have touched my dbysical system, pat 
therr hands wpon my hend, and impressed 
my exterval senses, 80 that I hove been as 
sensible of their influence as I ever wan of 
any inflaence exerted over my body or mmd. 

2. Thar disenses may be ond hare been 


eured by spirits, This 1 know by experi- 


ence. Ihave kaown them to give the trae 
dipgnosis, and prescribe the appopriate rem- 
edy; and I have been relieved by them, as I 
believe, without any visible means. 

3. That spirits may, and do often produes 
n state of trance; and that they do manifest 
themselves, and converse with humon beings 
who have been cntraneed by human beings. 
This I proved years ago, and more, which I 
may deseribe in dac time. 

I am ready to vouch for the following 
fnets, as I know the parties referred to, are 
truthful, and to be relicd upon :— 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, who 
passes in ecrtain quarters for a skeptic, (2o 
much so that he is booked upon with feelings 
approaching to horror.) by many fectarian 
pricets and christians who know him. He is 
however, a firm fiicnd of A. J. Davis, and 
was a reader and lover of the Univercalum, 
and a sincere believer in the doctrincs which 
were inculeated in its pages. But, such was 
the thickness of the fog which: theological 
bigotry had thrown around hie nome, that 
poor Mr. Davis never manifested much, if 
any desire to know or be known by him; 
and na to brother Ambler, of the Spirit Afas- 
senyer, he would not, could not be atiracted 
by one so skeptical, 

Well, it so happened, that this skeptical 
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geniloman siveps alone. And, the other 
niglit, his family overheard him in earnest 
conversation, after he hud retired to bed! 
The conversution was continued for five 
Aours, during the dead of night. And the 
next day, the inquiry was naturally enough 
made by his fanily, as to whom he was talk- 
ing wih? But, he silemoly declared, he had 
not spoken one word with any one, afer en- 
tering his bedroom! This raised the curios- 
ity of the family, as well as his own; and 
after talking it over for a while, it was agreed 
to usk the spirits what it all meant. And 
this was done in our presence, when the an- 
gels spelled out, that “there were six spirits 
in his room, with whom he conversed for thes 
space of five hours.” ‘The gentleman asked 
the angels what he had conversed about, but 
they declined telling him. and he declared 
that he could not remember one word of any 
thing that touk place during the niyht! In re- 
ply to an earnest wish that he might know 
sowething that he had said, the spirite spelt- 
ed out the fulluwing, as his last and closing 
wentence ;—" J thank you!" We should re- 
mark, perhaps that the gentleman here apok- 
en of, declarca, that he wax never known to 
tulk in his sleep ot all. 

Now, admiuing the truthfulness of the 
above as I do, I suppose it will be allowed 
that I do believe some in the 1nFLUENCE of 
spirita. What I deny is this :— 

1 That persons are always influenced sole- 
ly by spirits, to the extent and in the manner 
that they imagine. 

2 That insane or convulsive movements of 
the muscles or limbs, should be attributed to 
spirits These motions arc for the waut of 
that harmony, which is peculiar to the spirit 
world. How mach discord and confusion 
even, huye I witnessed under religions excite- 
ment, which have been attributed to the 
spirit world, but all pf which came to pass, 
from n want of that concord, quietness, calm- 
ness and peace, which characterize the spheres 
above. 

4. And, tho same remarks mas: apply to 
the mind, When discord is produced m the 
cercbral system, it is no more just to attrib- 
ute it to the angels, than when insanity is 
produced in the motive system, and a person 
has what was called the “jerks,” in Ken- 
tucky, fifty years ago. We are unwilling to 
attribute discord, irregularity, confusion, vio- 
lence, roughness, to the spirit world. If we 
err in the opinion, we hope to be set right. 


Notice to Sussceisexs.—Those of our 
friends who have subscribed only for six 
months, will please bear in mind, that the 
volume closes the last week in this month. 
O03" No paper will be sent afier that for 
which the pay has not been forwarded to us, 
The terms are, One Dollar per Volume of six 
months, in advance. u 


CONGENIAL CIRCLES. 


How many such circles, as thst described 
below, have I attended! Yes, often in this 
city, and in Charlestown, we had them last 
summer, in hopes of receiving manifestations 
from the spirit world, And now | em as- 
sured, audibly, by the angels, that they were 
always present, though we did not seem to 
knvowit. Yes, when I lectured, especially on 
the spirit world, in this city, last Jaly, the 
spirits were present, and have zinco told me 
and others, that they made themselves mani- 
fest to a few of my wudience, who had, in 
times past, been pathetiazed in my public lec- 
tures, And thie suggests to me, that I do 
not know of one person in the New England 
States, who has become a reliable medium of 
spiritual communication, who had not beep 
previously pathetized. 


My Dear Sunderland —1 was in Pittsburgh 
this weck ; a number of as met together one 
evening at the house of Dr Biddie, wo talk 
over spiritual subjects, and tu suggest some 

lan for the farther extension of those spir- 
itual phenomena. We rcsolyed te make et- 
forts to secure a medium, if any could be 
found in the city or vicinity. We are all 
anxious to sce manifestations, and hold com- 
munication with our friends in the world 
above. We took down the names of nbout 
forty, who are moro or less interested in this 
snbject living in Pitta'g, and New Castle vi- 
cinity, among whom are twelve or fourteen 
physicians, and half as many lawyers, but 
not a mnyle clergyman, Hon. Walter For- 
ward, now Minister at Denmark, is greatly 
interested in these developments. His son- 
in-law, Wm. E. Austin, Esq., resides in Pitts- 
burz, and Mr. F,'s family also. 

We apent n most joyful evening, and 
though we could not hear nor sce the good 
angels. we trust that there were many at- 
tracted to that little band of spiritaal ingnir- 
ers, and would havo been glad to commun- 
cate with us, had there been a suitable medi- 
am present, Mrs. Biddle sang and played 
with most exqnisilg sweetness upon her pi- 
ano, and our spheres all blended in one ¢nio- 
tion of harmony and rapture. Oh, that such 
precious moments arc so rare! My spirit 
thirsts for music. as the Arabian wanderer 
for the cool waters of the bubbling spring! 
How it lulls every care to rest, and lifts us 
above this sordid, merecnary lifo? 

‘Music! ob, how faint, how weak 

Language fades before thy spell 
Wh d feeling ever speak, 
hen thou canst breathe her eoul co well?" 
Iu haste, affectionately thine, 
Mito A. Towxsenv. 
New Brighton, Pa., Nov. 23, 1850 


Srimitoat Sirrixaa is Bostor.—We 
are happy to inform our friends, that our 
family having removed into this city, (No. 
28 Eliot street,) Mra. Cooper has been ad- 
vised to afford opportunities for siitings every 
day, except Sunday, at 3 o'clock, P ML 

In making this statement, it may be suita- 
ble to add, that audible, reliable communica- 
tion from angels, are maie, only through ap- 
propriate Auman mediuma, which are selected 
and chosen by the spirit spheres. Hence, the 
family where the responses nre mado, are re- 
quired to render themselves accessible to the 
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inhabitants of two worlds, so as to serve the 
wanls of both. 

But as spiritual manifestations are not un- 
der the entire control of sny human being, the 
family are not authorized to invite, ur to for- 
bid any one who wishes to hear them. All 
we can do is, to assist those who ask for in- 
formation, which is the desigu of this notice. 

Ttesponses from the spirit world, have Leen 
promised in our family, conditionally to all, so 
that those who ask for them in a state of can- 
dor, and from s love of goodness and truth, aa 
far ns we know, havc never failed to receive 
satisfactory answers. 


“THE PIOUS CLAIRVOYANT.” 


Translated from the German, for the Amer- 
can Courier — 

Narrative of the Countess Theresa von B—, 
a Clairreyant, in her third Trance,at Vasar- 
hely, from the 21st to the 31st of May, 1837. 
Token doen by Alexander and Franz, 
Counts of Szappy, anil communicated on au- 
thentic testimony to Philip Weil, of Perth, 
September 9, 1838. 

This account ia too long for our columns- 
Nor dues it contain anything of special im- 
portance. not to epeak of a few errors, which 
are manifest in what she taught. As for in- 
stance, she enys there are “no ghosts.” or 
“spiritual manifestations,” to the external 
senses of hnman beings, “ except those of a 
disordered brain.” Here are specimens of 
ler answers to questions pul to her, while 
entranced :— 

“ Do belief and infidelity depend cn tho 
will of man?" 

& Yes; otherwise all must believe” 

“ Docs every thing human depend on the 
will of man?” 

“ He can perform everything that pertains 
to him.” 

* What is the greatest sin 2” 

* Disrcvard of our neighbor,” 

“la not a disregard of ourself a much 
grenicr sin, and the mother of all evil ?” 

“An animal loses nothing if it departs 
from natural instincts: bat man loses every 
thing by vitiating himself aud sinking to the 
brute.” 

“ Is your present state similar to ours ?” 

“ Yes; bot much porer and more perfect.” 

“Would it be good if men were in the 
same etate: with yourself?” 

“ Fither all must be so, or none.” 

“Were the first men in a state similar to 
yours 7", 

“They were all 50.” 

It is always gratifying to hear what the 
entranced may answer lo questions put to 
them on any subject, but then, it should be 
horne in mind, that the questions may entire, 
ly excecd the sphere of the clairvoyant; and 
if so, of course, the answer must fall short 
of the truth, as do must of the answers above’ 
It is a great mistake to make an onacre of 
any clairvoyant, upon all subjects. Who 
can believe that the mind of one person 
could be rendered sufficiently capacious to 
comprehend every thing? This one man-ism 
has been the great error of the different then» 
logical sects. The Methodist E. Church will 
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expel a minister, who denies something 
taught by John Weasley; end another sect 
will discard a brother, who cannot reccive 
what was taught by John Calvin. So the 
differont sects cling to one man, as if one 
mind could, or was designed to be tho pole 
star for all others. Wemightas well suppose 
that there was but one woll in the whole 
world, where mankind could obtain whule- 
some water for drink. The love of praise in 
one mind, and veneration in sno‘her, contrib» 
nte very much to this atate of things, One 
of the men concerned in getting out the 
pamphlet called “ Scriptare Exposition,” (to 
which we have before alluded) is reported to 
have said, that the nime of onc in that com- 
pany, would be handed down to posterity, 
nearly or quite on a level with that of St. 
Paul! And further, thas this announcement 
was made by the spirit of one of the napos- 
tles who was present! It may he, indeed, 
that one uf tho “‘spirita” said so; and pro- 
bably, one of the “spirits” iu a human 
body, too. We see nothing incredible in 
this. Orif each an idea wos “spelled out” 
by the “spirits,” it may have been “spelled 
inthe mind of the brother first; and then 
the “spirit,” purporting to be an apostle, 
“spelled it out, to flatter that brother’s 
vanity. All this might be, without implicat- 
ing the honesty of any one concerned. Let 
us be careful how we make “ oracles" of 
any man, or any spirit, except that of the 
Infinito; 


Answers FROM THE Speizir WorLD— 
We frequently receivo questions from friends 
at a distuuce, to which they desire answers 
from the spirit world, through the mediun 
in our family, 

It would, certainly, afford us great pleasure 
tu be able to gratify all such friends, were it 
in our power to do so. Bat, it whould be 
known nnd remembered, that the answers in 
must of these citses, munt come from the im- 
mediate guardian spirit of those who ask the 
questivas; and these guardian spirits are not 
here in Boston, bat they are with their 
friend: in Indinna, or London, as the case 
maybe. Each one attracts his own guardian 
“spirit, as we have before explained You 
inust, thorefore, wait till you find a suitaMe 
medium, anl tho promise is, that these medi- 
ums will be found in due time, all over the 
world. ‘I'he best course for all, therefore, is 
to read the spirita’ paprr, or those papers 
and books whivh will be most likely to ren- 
der you familiar with the spirit world; and 
this will prepare you to receive spiritual 
manifestations when thuy ure indved, vouch- 
sufed to you. 


Court-pluster is made by covering thin 
silk with a cont of isinglass. The latter 
is also a principal ingredient in the man- 
ufneture of postage stamps. 
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ANTIIROPOLOGY. 


Physiology, Paychology, ¥ irevology- 


SINGULAR CABE, 


A story went the rounds of the papers 
some months since of a man at work on 
the Burlington and Rutland railroad, who 
hail airon bar driven through lis head 
by a premature explosion. The account, 
though well authenticnted, was generally 
discredited, The Jast number of the Ame- 
rican Journal of Medical Science, haa a 
full and authentic history of the case, 
from the time it occurred, on the 13th of 
September, 1848, to January of the pres- 
ent year, when the pntient visited Bos- 
ton, and was examined by various medi- 
cal bodies and distinguished practitioners 
We copy the leading features for the 
gratification of our readers; : 

“The sufferer in the case, Phineas P. 
Gage, a young man of twenty-five, shrewd 
and intelligeut, a contractor or head 
workman on the Rutland aud Burlingtov 
railroad, had charged with guopowder a 
hole in the rock, and directed his assist- 
ant to fill in the sand; supposing which 
done, he dropped his tamping-irou into 
the hole to drive the saud home. Ithap- 
pened, bowever, through some inadver- 
tence, thatthe sand had not heen poured 
in, and the iron striking fire upon the 
rock, the powder wus ignited, aud the 
accident produced, by the iron being 
blown out like a ramrod eshot trom a 
gun. The tamping-iron waa a round 
rod, three feet seven inchee in length, 
and an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
tapering to a point at the top, and 
weighing thirteen nnd a quarter pounds. 
The whole of this immenso weight and 
length—this bar, or bludgeon of iron— 
was driven through Gage’s face and 
brain, as he stooped over the hole in the 
act of tamping the sand, Jt struck him 
on the left cheek, just behind and be- 
low the mouth, ascended into the brain 
behind the left eye, passing from the 
skull, which it shattered and raised up, 
“like an inverted funnel,” for a distance 
of about two inches, in every direction 
around the wound, flew through the sir, 
and was picked up by the workmen, 
“covered with blood aud brains,” sever- 
al rods behind were ho stood. Gaye, 
who wasalao more or less scorched, was 
prostrated apparently less by the forre 
of the blow of the iron, than by that of 
the explosion. He fell on bis back, 
gave a few convulsive twitches of the ex- 
tremities, hut spoke in a few minutes,— 
His men placed him in an ox cart, in 
which he rode three quarters of a mile to 
his lodgings, sitting erect; got out of the 
cart himself, and with but little assistance 
walked to the piazza, and afterwards up 
stairs, talking rationally to the physicinns, 
and giving thein a clearer nccount of the 
accident than his triends could; ocen- 
sionally vomiting up blood, the effort of 
which caused hemorrhage froin the 
wound, with the actual lowe of a consider- 
able portion of the substance of the 
brain. Theleft eye was dull and glassy, 
but was sensible to the impression of 
light. Gage bore bis sufferings with for- 
titude, telling Dr. Williams, here is busi- 


ness enough for you,” and expressed to 
Dr. Harlow the hope that he was not 
much hurt” 

“The leading features of thia case,” 
says Professor Bigelow, “is its improb- 
ability. A physician who holds in his 
hands n crowbar, three feet and a half 
long, and more than thirteen pounde in 
weight, will not readily believe that it 
has been driven with a crash through the 
brain ofa man who is able to walk off, 
talking with composure and equanimity 
of the hole in his head.” Professor B., 
who justly describea the case as one 
‘perhaps unparalleled in the annals of sur- 
gery,” says that he was “ot first wholly 
skeptical,” but that he was now personal- 
ly convinced. Mr. Gage, as we said, 
visited Boston in January, and was for 
some time under the Professor's observa- 
tion, who bad his head slaved and cast 
taken, which, with the timping iron, is 
now deposited in the Museum of the 
Massachusetts Medical College, At that 
time the wounds were perfectly healed,the 
only vestiges of the accident heing blind- 
ness andan unnatural prominence of the 
left eye, with paralysis of the lids—a 
scar on the cheek, and another on the 
skull, showing the irregular elevation of 
a piece of bone, “nbout the aize of the 
palm of the hand”—and behind it, an 
irregular and deep hollow several inches 
in length, beneath which the pulsationa 
of the brain were perceptible. “Takin 
all the circumetances into consideration, 
says Professor Bigelow, “it may be duubt- 
ed whether the present is not the most 
remarkable history of injury to the brain 
which lms ever been recorded.” This is 
unquestionably true; but considering the 
little real injury caused hy the passage of 
a tamping iron through Mr. Gage’a head, 
thé wonder is that a pistol bullet—a 
buck shot—or evena little needle can da 
so much execution on the heads of other 


people.” 


INCIDENTS ATTENDING DEATH. 


The Christian Regiasler relates the fol- 
lowing remarkable éocident. The Bos- 
ton Transcript snys: “We do not think it 
improper to etate that the individual re- 
ferred to is the late Mr. Greigg, who was 
lost at Gloucester, Mass, Friday, August 
16th, 1850, by the capsizing f a buat in 
a squall. ft was at Gloucester, also, on 
the dny previous to this casualty, that his 
adventure with the robiu occurred; and 
it was in Brighton that bis family met 
with a similar encounter :” 

The following isa statement of facts 
as they occurred, as simple and short ax 
we can make it. It would be vasy to 
give wide play to sentiment aud lancy, 
in connection with so striking and unu- 
stal au occurrence, Superstition might 
attach to it irrational fears, or hopes as 
groundless. We confers we hardly kuow 
what to do with events like those onr- 
selves—breaking in ns they do upon the 
settled order of our existence, and start- 
ling us with some new exception to the 
common course of our observations. 
They evidently belong to no system of 
distinet and intelligible communication 
from the other world to this. It is not 
eary to imagine n satisfactory plan of 
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spiritual disclosure to which they would 
be harinoniously adjusted. In that sense 
they teach nothing ; and yet to us they 
appear capable—all inexplicable nn ex- 
ceptional as they clearly are; and though 
we cannot take the first step towards in- 
terpreting them—they appear capable of 
leaving us iors pure, more reverential, 
than they find us, We rejoice in n reli- 
gion which does not exclude from ite 
subordinate confirmations the vaguest 
and most unintelligible mysteries, nor 
forbid even creatures lesa than human 10 
be humble snd dumb witnesses to its 
spiritual promises. 

A gentleman, with some friends, was 
lately rambling over the rocks, near the 
water, in one of our sea-shore towns. 
Hia uttention was presently attracted by 
a robin, full grown, und apparently quite 
uuburt, running in his path, fitting about 
his feet, and, contrary to the proverbially 
sby instinct of tbat bird, keeping ver 
near to him. He took it up in his hand, 
fondled it, patted its feathers, and, after 
showing it to the party, and remarking 
op its singulur tameness, tonsed it into 
the nir, The next day—this gentleman 
haying put oot from the adjacent beach 
in a bont, with four others, for a sail, on 
hie returp,and when within sight of land, 
by the capsizing of the bont, or a sudden 
leuk sprung in her, was drowned, with 
oll his compunions. His body was re- 
covered, and a iew days afterwards was 
buried in a cemetery some twenty or 
thirty miles distant from the sceue of the 
dis:ster. 

The day after the burial, the grave was 
visited by hie wife and daughter. As 
they approuched the spot, they were iu 
hesitation for a moment, not being funil- 
wr with the place, which of several new- 
made graves, was the one they were 
seeking. At this instant a tamie, but 
aprightly robin ran on the ground before 
them, and stood by them before the grave 
of the husband and father, One of them 
took it up and caressed it, and after sone 
remark about the singulnrity of its con- 
duct, let it zo, when it Hew down, alight- 
ed on the raised mound over the grave, 
and Inid cloge to the earth. The daugh- 
ter immediately took it up again, and it 
wus dead. 


MENTAL DELUSIONS. 

Among all the marvellous works of 
God, the mind of mnn is the most fear- 
fully nnd wonderfully made. And among 
all objects which can awaken feelings of 
compassion and painful interest, there is 
nothing like the human mind in ruins, 
It ix great in its powers and cupacities of 
enlargement, of enjoyment, of suffering, 
—great in ita destiny, and great in its 
ruins. Avd how touching to a benevo- 
lent heart, to gaze on a friend or fellow 
man whose mind is thrown from its bal- 
ance into the wild regions of insanity, 
The phenomena of minds in this condi- 
tion are extremely varied, The caprices 
of the human mind are inexplicable and 
indefinable. Mental delusions are of 
all kinda and degrees, from the slight 
shades of eccentricity, to the frenzied 
laugh and uncontrolluble rage of the con- 
firmed maniac. The most furious mani- 
acs bave hours and days of apparent 


freedom from any unvatural excitement. 
Many persons are insane upon one sub- 
ject only. A physici n was once prose- 
cuted by an insane man for confining him 
without cause ina mad-house. The lu- 
natic underwent the most rigid examin- 
ation, and perfectly sustained his charac- 
ter for soundness of mind, vutil some 
one asked him about a princess with 
whom he had corresponded in cherry 
juice. This touched the chord which a- 
woke all his Intent delusions, and he ex- 
hibited himself to the court n violent lu- 
natie. Hence n man who ja really sane, 
if once pluced in n mad-house by the 
machinations of others, finds it almost 
impossible to prove his sanity. 

There is no emil to the false impress- 
jons and delusions with which the mind 
mny be effected, A physician was once 
called to see a man Inboring under the 
fancy that he was converted into a tea- 
pot. And when the physician endeavor- 
ed to ridicule him out of the idea, he in- 
dignantly replied, “I am a tea-pot,” and 
forming a semi-circle with one arm, hy 
placing his hand upon his hip, he said, 
“there is the handle,” and thrusting out 
the otber arm, “there ia the spout.” 
Men lave believed themselves “onverted 
into barrels rolled slong the street. One 
cense is recorded of aman who believed 
himself a clock, and would staud for 
hours at the head of the stairs, clicking 
with his tongue. A respectuble trades- 
man in England even believed himself 
metamorphosed into a seven shilling 

jece, and took the precaution of request- 
ing as a particular fivor of hia friends, 
that if his wife should present him 10 
payment, they would not give change 
for him. Qpme have supposed that 
many armed knights were engayed in 
battle within them. A sea enyptein in 
Philadelphia, believed for muuy years 
that be had a wolf iti Iris liver. A mad- 
man in the Pennsylvania hospital believ- 
ed that he was once a calf, and men- 
tioned the name of the butcher who 
killed him, and the stall in Philadelphia 
market on which his fleeh was sold, pre- 
viously to his bela a hia present body. 
One man believes his legs to be mnde of 
butter, and with the greatest catition a- 
voids the fire; another imaginea them to 
be made of glass, nud with extreme care 
wraps them up, and guards them in 
wooden boxes, when going out to ride, 
A prince of Bourbon often supposed 
hinwelf to be a plant, and taking his 
stand ih the garden, would insist on be- 
ing watered in common with the plants 
around him. A French gentleman iin- 
agined himself to be dead, and refused 
to eat. To prevent his dying of starva- 
Jion, two persons were introduced to him 
os illustrious dend like himself, and they 
invited him, afler some conversation re- 
apecting the world of sbuiles, to dine 
with another distinguished bnt deceased 
person, Marshal Turenne, The Innatic 
accepted this polite invitntion, nnd made 
avery hearty dinner. Every day while 
this fancy prevailed, it was necessary 10 
invite him to the tuble of some ghost of 
rank and reputation. Yet in the other 
common affairs of life, the gentleman 
was not incapacitated trom attending to 
his own interests. 


INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


An incident of the cholera occurred in 
this city a few days since, which for sev- 
eral reasons we think worth recording. 
Among the households which bad been. 
entered nud stricken by the fatal disease, 
was that of Mr. Hanyley, a worthy Irish- 
man who has long been employed by the 
Commissioner of streets. His wile, a 
warm-hearted, motherly woman, devoted- 
ly attached to children, and selt-sacrficing 
to promote their welfare and happiness, 
wag taken with the cholera, and died anid 
wus buried on Thursday Inst, Next, 
a lovely litle daughter, seven years of 
age, was tuken sick, aud she too died, 
and ber hody laid out, and ber limba ud- 
justed in the cold embrace of the king of 
terrors, The father applied to Alder- 
man Wingate for a coffin, but for some 
cause it could not be had immediately, 
and its delivery was postpaued for an 
hour or two; during this time Mr. Haug- 
ley returned home, when the supposed 
dead child stretched forth her arms, with 
the exclamation, “Oh father! I have 
been to heaven, and it is a beautiful 
place!” 

After the surprise and the excitement 
of the changed condition of the girl had 
subsided, eha gave a relation of what 
she had seen, us she expressed it, “in 
heaven.” 

Bhe saw her mother in heaven, and 
she was taking care of little children, 
many of whom she called by name, and 
among them the said were “ four child- 
ren of Uncle Hangley, und three children 
of Uncle Casey’s, Aunt Lynch ia not 
there now, but she will be to-morrow; 
aud on Sunday I shall go back again,” 

“ But,” said on older sister, “it cannot 
be so, dearest, for there are but two of 
Unele Casey's children dead.” 

“Yes, I saw three of them in heaven, 
and dear mother was takivg care of 
them, All were dressed in’ white, and 
all were very happy, and the children 
parin . Ob! it was beautiful there, and 

shall go there again next Sunday af- 
ternoon ut four o'clowk,” 

Mr, Ulangley immediately informed 
Mr, Wingate that his dunghter was not 
dead; when he in company with Dr. 
Morrison, visited the house, and the lit- 
tle girl related substantially the’ same 
story. It seeing, too, that shortly after 
this relation of the little girl, of what ahe 
had seen and heard in heaven, a message 
eame from Mr. Caeey in Carmel, givin 
information of the death of another child, 
and inviting them to attend the funeral. 

OF the four children of her Uncle 
Haugley, two died in this city, and two 
were drowned on their passage from Ire- 
land. 

We called, on Saturday, to see and 
talk with this little girl, but she was very 
feeble, and just thew ina drowee, and 
we would not allow her to be disturbed, 
She ia said to have n very thoughtful 
and serious conntenance, and to be a 
very interesting child, She had no wish 
to live, but preferred returning to her 
mother. ‘The father and the sisters are 
seriously, but very happily impressed 
with the relations of thìs sweet child, and 
jeytully believe the story she tella, Their 
house is a pattern of neatness, aud they 
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all possess hearts overflowing with af- 
fection, and are sincerely happy on ac- 
count of their heavenly messenger, 

“1 was sorry,” said Mr. H. to Dr. Mor- 
rison, in the honest, truthful simplicit 
of his heart, “when my good wife died, 
but Tin not now, and only wish to be 
with her.” The elder sisters too, live now 
in joyful hope of meeting, at length, and 
they care not how soon, if it be God's 
lime, their dear mother, iu heaven, where 
she has been seen by their angel sister, 
who has been permitted to return to the 
earth and make the fact known to then. 
—Bangor Whig. 


POPULAR CREDULITY. 


The following account of a singular 
case of superstition,is from a paper print- 
ed at the Sandwich Islanda, The Poly- 
nesian, of January 12th, 1845. 


There now resides at Kawela on the 
borders of Waialua and Koolau of this 
island, on extraordinary young woman, 
who hes excited more attention amon 
the native pupulation than has been eli- 
cited by any obscure individual during the 

sept generation. Her name by which 
she calls herself is Lono, though her real 
name is Kalebua. She arrived with her 
husband a few month since from Hilo, in 
the character of an inspired doctoress. 
and has succeeded in winning the belief 
on the part of the people in every part of 
the island, that she is capable of perform- 
ing, and actually acogmyhes tbe most 
wonderful cures of any kind of diseases. 
She is now being resorted to in great 
numbers from every district of the island, 
many of whom after tarrying awhile at her 
place of residence, return, declaring 
themselves free from disease, The pro- 
cess of cure is simply (ns far as the man- 
ual part is concerned) a few aspersions 
of cold water, and connected with certain 
religious ritea, such as reading the Ha- 
waiian acriptures, prayer, and confession 
of ring, both secret and public. What 
other religious observances are required, 
as indispensable to a cure, I hove not 
heard. 

‘The following is part of the story which 
is in circulation among the natives con- 
cerning this woman. She professes to 
be possessed of the spirit of a dereased 
female, who died some fifteon years since 
at the place where she is now residing, 
and thet it ie this spirit whose name is 
Lono, who speaks through the organs of 
Kalehus, while the latter remains merely 
the passive instrument. Lono gives the 
account of hersell, thatafter she deceased 
she went to Kanai to reaide for a season, 
but meeting with Hiiaka, the goddess of 
volcanoes, she was invited hy her to go 
and reside with ber in Kilauea, whither 
they repaired together, and remained 
about a year or two, after which sbe was 
conductéd by ber to France, und she was 
given permission to the body of 
agood man residing there, which she did 
until the -period of bis death, when she 
was taken by Hiiaka into heaven, while 
the latter returned to the earth to reside 
on the clouds, but promising to come for 
her after a certain time. She then de- 
scribed the glory of heaven, and the hap- 


iness of the blessed who there resiite.— 

‘bey neither eat, drink nor labor; know 
‘Not weariness, sickness nor death—are 
continually rejoicing and praisiug God. 
They ece uo durkneas, and though the 
sun is not seen, yet there is a contional 
light like noonduy. Heaven, she says, ia 
divided into two apartmente—one 
catholics and the other for protestants. 
lu the former they have the image of a 
woman aud a crucifix, before which they 
worship; in the latter there is uo image 
or visible divinity, but the voice of God, 
which teaches and directs their worship. 
Here in heaven she resided a few years, 
iu the enjoyment of the society of angela 
and departed spirits, uotil ahe wae taken 
away by Hiiaka to visit the abode of mìs- 
ery. ere a place of security was provi- 
ded for ber jn the midst of surroundip 
flatnes, which were not permitted to touc 
her. In this place she dwelt for a year 
and a half. At tbis time she beheld the 
spirits of those who were condemned, 
aud heard their wails and lamentations. 

She was afterwards taken back to the 
earth, to reside in the body of Kalehua, 
which she now inhabits during the six 
secular days of the week, proclaiming to 
all her patients and visitora the necessity 
of fait io the word of Jehovah, and re- 
formation of the life to a strietly moral 
course of action, in order to obtain a 
cure for their bodily ills. During these 
six days of the week she abetains from 
all kinds of food except one or two kinds 
of vegetables. On the Sabbath mornings 
of each week, Lono returus to heaven 
“to school,” as she terme it, and leaves 
Kalebua to recruit her frame by eating 
fish and poi, She returns again at eyen- 
ings end relates the eventg of the day. 

iat is remarkable is, that she utterly 
refuses to take any compensation from 
her patients for ber supposed benefits 
conferred upon them, tbough it is said 
she will not refuse such presents as she 
needs for immediate use. She disclaima 
all skill of her own, tells the people she 
is nothing, and that if they have experi- 
enced any benefit at her hands, it ie not 
she but God who has done it, and dis- 
misses them with the charge to go and 
sip no more, as their only security agaiust 
a return of their old disorder. When 
told that such a persou whom she had 
pronounced cured, was suffering again 
under n renewed attack of bia complaint, 
her quick reply is, that he bas returned 
to his old sins. 

What to make of this odd mixture of 
heathenism and Christianity it is easy to 
conjecture, She has been educated io 
both schools, and has from tbe two, 
formed a system of imposture that has 
wondertully dazzled the minds of these 
half heathen balf Christianized Hawaii- 
ans. Her descriptions of beaven and 
hell, of the marvelous sights and sounds 
which her eyee have seen and her ears 
heard, are said to be listened to with 
great amazement. The natives ray that 
she te rational pow, but that she was 
cruzy for awhile when first possessed by 
the spirit, and that she betook herself 
during the time to the top of a rock iu 
the river Wailuku, at Hilo. But this sto- 

would seem to confirm the suspicion 

t such is the case at present. 


' UNITY. 


New form and order of Society, Harmony, At- 
pa Industry, Sufficiency, Happiness and 
earen. 


HEAVEN. 
BY å. J. DAVIS. 


Such is the loveliness, goodness, and 
wisdom of the Divine Mind, that nothing 
is made in vain; but every thing is as 
a living thought, and every thought is as 
a representative of perfect Wisdom. Ev- > 
ery thing is thus admired, appreciated, 
and applied, in every degree of materini 
and spiritual existence; and in this Su- 
pernatural Sphere this truth is especially 
and perfectly manifested, 

Inasmuch as life is univereal, death 
cannot mar the divine constitution of 
things; and by virtue of this, the inhab- 
itants of the Fourth Sphere, like thoes 
of others, repose for a moment in silence, 
and awake as beings of the FIFTH SPHERE 
or Super-spiriiual habitation. Aud by and 
through this process, I om enabled to be- 
hold the vast possessions of the fifth de- 
partment of the great temple of Truth. 

It is almost impossible to appproach, 
yet I draw nigh and behold with humili- 
ty the extended landscape and living hap- 
pinesa, which are here so exceedingly 
enchanting, that all I have previously be- 
held appears clouded with comparative 
imperfection, The vast landscape of 
this spiritual habitation is reflected on 
the perceptions of my spirit with an im- 
pressivenesa that renders all speech in- 
adequate to express the beauties thero- 
of. : 

The first society, as io the third and 
fourth Spheres, ia a ‘child of the highest 
society in the Sphere below. And here 
Love, Will, and Wisdom, present a more 
attractive loveliness. Lovo appears as 
the perfection of Wisdom, while Wisdom 
appears greater anıl more extensive than 
all the Love and Wisdom heretofore de- 
scribed, combined. 

And it is well to relate, that as the 
spheres approach the Divine Mind, they 
become more simple, more lovely, more 
unassuming, and more pure. The near- 
er they approach the Fount of purity, 
the more transparent they become, and 
the more do their inhabitants appear to 
exist as it were without body and with- 
out external nnd artificial babiliments. 
They appear unclothed and eminently 
purified. 

There is an exhalation from each soci- 
ety, that forms an encompassing halo of 
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glory, which surpasses all brightness of 
the material sun, and all brilliancy that 
illuminates any portion of the material 
Universe. 

Each spirit seems so pure, and the 
thoughts of all seem so celestin], that it 
is nlmoat impossible to resist the attrac- 
tion thus presented, There is such a 
commingling of thoughts, and such an 
affection manifested for each other, as 
seems beyond all captivations imaginable, 
Every mind is like an opening flower, 
and every thought is like the fragrance 
thereof. Every love is like a bud, and 
its expression is like the rose. Their 
wisdom is as the fountains of heaven 
which dry not, and which perpetually 
flow to all that thirst, and heal all that 
are wounded, and cleanse all that are not 
purified. I behold their Wisdom in eve- 
ry thought, in every movement, and in 
every expression of Will and Love. It 
is indeed beautiful!—and what is to be 
lamented is, that Janguage must be em- 
ployed to speak of that which defieth nt- 
terance. O, may expressive silence 
breathe forth an eloquence that will pen- 
etrate the souls of men, aud duly elevate 
their understandings; and may they be 
induced to abandon expression where 
speech is vain, and extend their concep- 
tions to the bright spheres of everlasting 
love! 

Here, in the Superspiritnal Sphere, the 
scenery possesses a redoubled grandeur 
and loveliness. Still more perceptibly 
are the thoughts of the Divine Mind im- 
pressed on all created things. The 
plains, and valleys, and groves, and 
streama of living water, are all instru- 
mental in the great work of purification 
and refinement. They are all bright 
representatives of spiritual industry and 
universal love, and are also living adyo- 
cates of the perfection of Him who 
breathed them and all living creations in- 
to being. 

The spirits here are all so lovely and 
attractive, that it requires an effort to pre- 
vent being, as it were, absorbed into and 
becoming a part of them. Here I per- 
ceive another truth vividly manifested, 
and that is, that all things possess mutu- 
al affinities, and that things differ only as 
to degrees and states of development. 
Thus is established what bas been before 
declared, that opposites or antagonistic 
principles cannot exiet; that all things 
were created and are animated by one 
living Esaence ; and that it is injustice to 
the character of that Divine Essence, for 


men on earth to say or believe that there 
is a principle or habitation existing, op- 
posed to the general happiness, or to that 
celestial purity which joing in one all 
created things. 

This Sphere is so closely allied to the 
Spiritual Sun, that it hecomes incompre- 
hensible to the inhabitants of the earth— 
whose sphere of existence is nothing 
more than one atom in the great Body 
of material and spiritual constructions. 

As has been related of the transition 
of the spirits and angele of the Spheres 


below, so do those of the Fifth Sphere- 


ascend to, and become inhabitants of the 
Sixra, or the Supercelestial habitation. 

Here is the consummation of all con- 
ceivable perfection! Here is tho subli- 
mation of all purity, of all goodness, nud 
of all refinement, as appertaining to the 
apirits of every human race in the Uni- 
verse, All spirits and angels are of the 
human races, and these occupy earths 
innumerable, from which they ascend 
through oll the spheres to this, the Su- 
percelestial habitation. Here they have 
combined all the perfectiona that have 
been uniformly unfolding while passing 
through the ascending spheres or stages 
of eternal progression, This sphere is 
the great ultimate of all beauty, and the 
crown of all loveliness and purity. Yea, 
it is the bighegt point of angelic loveli- 
ness. 

Countless millions dwell in each soci- 
ety in each sphere—more than numbers 
can express, Yet the combined num- 
bers dwelling in all subordinate spheres, 
would not form any comparison with one 
half of one society that dwells in this su- 
percelestial ‘horne! How inconceivable 
therefore, must be the immensity of each 
society in this spbere, inasmuch as the 
half of one society comprises more indi- 
viduals than all the created forms that 
animate all the subordinate spheres of 
universal space! Yet creation has just 
begun ; Jove is just born, will is just con- 
ceived, and wisdom isin the germ yet 
undeveloped! 

Here are the fields of paradise ; and on 
them is erected the house of many man- 
sions. Interior splendor, and gorgeous- 
ness ia penetrating to all the spirits and 
angels thereof, and shines through them 
with a brilliancy of celestial light, as the 
light of the Divine Mind penetrates his 
whole material structure. And the exte- 
rior beauty, grandeur, and magnificence 
of this celestial mansion, express in une- 
quivocal language tbat it was not made 


by hands, yet is eternal in the heavens. 
It ia the great asylum where all are ta- 
ken in, and loved, and breathed upon, 
and made perfect. It is the home of all 
celestial things, 

All things are divine, both in the mate- 
rial and spiritual universe; and all be- 
come celestial. So every crented spirit 
is invited by the progressive law of the 
Father to its home; andwhen it enters, 
and becomes sensible of the loveliness 
and purity thereof, it glorifies the Fath- 
er, not in prayer, but by thought and deed 
forever end ever. Each onc, then, is an 
undying child of the Etersal One, who 
is the Father of all; and no one is so 
low but that it is the highest of some 
still lower, and noone isso high but 
that it is the lowest of some yet undevel- 
oped. One spirit cnnnot say unto anoth- 
er, “I need thee not,” for each one is the 
sustainer of another, and the mutual de- 
pendence constitutes the harmony and 
wisdom of all things. 

Jn this supercelestial home are all the 
beauties of earth and heaven combined, 
developed, and perfected. It ia thus re- 
moved from human comprehension, and 
it cannot therefore with profit he dwelt 
upon, or impressed on the memory for 
meditation. Notwithatanding what might 
be said concerning it are legitimate 
truths, they are too high and refined to 
be comprehended by the human race,— 
nay, even by those in the third sphere of 
wisdom and knowledge. No one can 
say with propriety, “ Why not tell us 
all?” if he will but consider his incom- 
petency to comprehend that which has 
already been related. 

The brightness in this state of celes- 
tial purity exceeds all conception—eand 
the elegance, majesty, power, grandeur, 
goodness, and happiness, transcend all 
human thought, And here spirits ond 
angels rejoice with exceeding joy and 
thunkggiving ; and this by action, and not 
by speech—by Wisdom, and not by Love. 
Still Love is the all-animating and life- 
giving element. 

Such, then, is the immensity of these 
things, and such the greatness and glory 
of the Supercelestial habitation. And it 
is proper not to confide in that which is 
opposed to this high degree of angelic 
purity, but to encourage hope when born 
of Wisdom, and belief when well con- 
ceived; and then those things will de- 
scend to and illuminate the humun mind, 
and give eternal life to that which now 
seems mortal and changeable. 
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From the position now occupied I can 
perceive, and in a degree comprehend, 
the seventh sphere, or the infinite vortex 
of love and wisdom, and the great spirit- 
val suo of the Divine Mind that illumin- 
ates all the spiritual worlds. And be- 
hold, the vatural sun is the sun of the 
natural universe, while the spiritual suo 
was and is the sun of the spiritual uni- 
verse! The material can only illumin- 
ate the nutural, and the spiritual illumin- 
ates the spiritual. Of the body and con- 
stitution of the material aun, the Univer 
ce! um was horn into being and caressed, 

„ahed, illuminated, and perfected, in 
iversal order and harmony. From the 
constitution of the spiritual sun, all the 
heavens were created; and by it they 
are sustained, controlled, purified, per- 
fected, and illuminated; aud every spon- 
taneous hreath of light and love is as a 
sinile of the all-pervading Father aod 
Creator of ull that ia, and of all that is 
not, developed. 

Thus the Spiritual Spheres ore allied 
to the Spiritual Sun, while the natural 
spheres approach the material sun. Thus 
the spiritual is as n soul, and yet a gar- 
tment to the natural, while the two sre 
joined together as ope creation. And 
the second or Spiritual Sphere sustains a 
relation to the fiih Circle of Sung, and 
their innumerable plunets—and is ss a 
soul to it, and comprehends the whole as 
one creation. So the Third Sphere is 
allied to the fourth Circle; and the fourth 
Sphere to the third Circle; and the fifth 
Sphere to the second Circle; and the 
aixth Sphere to the first Circle; and the 
Seventn Spnene is the Great Sun and 
Center of all power, and the Vortex of 


all creations! 
This displays the order and harmony 


of the Divine Mind, and this is one body 
of one Iinmortal Soon! * 

Much might be said of the Seventh 
Sphere, or the Spiritual Sun of the Uni- 


è On the next morning, after the above wax de- 
livered, the clairvoyant was thrown into the ab- 
normal state for the purpose of examining some 
patients who were under his medical treatment; 
bat after the manipulations were completed, he 
remained motionless and speechless for some fif- 
teen minutes, when in a faint whisper, he uttered 
the words,“ It is painfnl." He was then speedily 
restored to the normal condition, At the close of 
the subsequent lecture, he alluded to this circum- 
atance, angi sald that owing to the excitement re- 
maining on-hls mind from the previous lecture, 
his mind was, on the occasion reterred fo, clevated 
to such close proxiinity to the sphere of the Spirit- 
ua) Sun, that the light was beyond endurance; 
and that had he not been quickly relieved from 
his condition, his facuities would have been for a 
time deranged. 


verse—yet all would be inconsisteat with 
the order and power of the bunan mind: 
For speech is vain, and all that might be 
said of the incomprehensibility, the mag- 
nitude, and the infinitude of the truth 
centered in the Spiritual Sun, would con- 
sist ouly of words; and these it would be 
useless to speuk ond impress upon the 
human mind. Neither would it be prop- 
er to speak of the essences, qualities, and 
attributes, dwelling within the vortex 


-from which rolled forth the universe, in- 


asmuch as each possible atom compre- 


bends more than the human mind is able 


to grasp. More, then, would be super- 
fluous-and unprofitable, For the word 
“incomprehensible” fulle far short of con- 
veying a definite idea of the immensity 
thereof; and even thia word implies the 
impossibility of human understanding. 
This much only can be said: It is an in- 
exhaustihle Vortex of Life and Light 
which are Love, and of Order and Form, 
which are Wisdom—which flow not only 
into Heaven, but into the material Uni- 
verse; and every thing is thereby breath- 
ed into being. And the Great Center 
and Spiritual Sun ia the habitation and 
throne of the Divine Mind, the Grent 
Positive, Central Power of the Universe, 
and of all eternal movement! And it ia 
a Fountain in which nothing exists but 
what is pure, divine, everlgsting, and in- 
finite! 

The natural Universe corresponds to 
tho spiritual; and one is related to tha 
other ag irtimately as the body is to the 
soul. For every apiritual Sphere is the 
crentor, sustniner, aud pervader, of a 
natural Spliere; ond this order is pre- 
served in every department of creation. 

A mind was sufficiently illuminated to 
have an actual knowledge of the relation 
and affinity existing between the natural 
and apiritunl Spheres, and of the Spheres 
to one another, and this was Emanve. 
Swepenszors. He, however, employed 
terms to express the same things that I 
have endeavored to impress by terms of 
a different and more congenial character. 
He put forth the truth that there were 
different degrees of goodness, and that 
the lowest was so imperfect when com- 
pared with the highest, that the one 
seemed evil and the other good; the one 
perfect and the other imperfect. Hence, 
be describes tho first three Splieres as 
three hells, inhabited by lower spirits and 
angels; while the three higher Spheres 
were the three heavens in which the high- 
er spirits dwelt, He represented the first 
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Spheres as being under the disapprobe- 
tion of the all-wise Judge, yet as being 
loved with an unfailing affection—while 
the higher Spheres were near the Great 
Spiritual] Sun, and their inhabitants dwelt 
under the smile of Divine approval. And 
he also related the truth that the inhabi- 
tants of these Spheres could not approach 
each other, because of the dissimilitude 
in their positions and degrees of refine 
ment—any more than evil can approach 
goodness, or darkness can approach 
light. 

All this, I can affirm, is true, not in the 
absolute, but rather in the comparative 
sense. There ia a seeming difference 
between the lower and the higher in all 
things; yet the highest, as has been 
proved, is an unfolded representative of 
what the lowest has in substance unde- 
veloped, It is, then, the use of terms, 
and their particular application, that pre- 
sents the apparent discrepancy existing 
between his relations and these. And I 
can with assurance affirm, that the con- 
ceptions are the same in substance, and 
true—as is demonstrated by the order 
and harmony of all visible things; and 
that a unity of thought has arisen, by in- 
dependent processes, from no other cause 
than the influxations of the truths of vie- 
ible and invisible Nature. From this, ss 
a common source, and from an illumina- 
tion of the same, has the relation of ench 
been derived; and the two accounts from 
this cause mutually substantiate each 
other. Concerning thie, then, I say no 
more. 

The spirits of the various planets in 
our solar system are in different stages of 
refinement. And those that are on the 
higher have the privilege of descending 
to the lower planets, and immersing their 
thoughta into the spirits of the inhabi- 
tants at will, though the latter in many 
cases know it not. ln this manner do 
spirits descend to, and dwell on.the earth, 
when they have a peculiar attraction to 
some relative or friend; and they are ever 
ready to introduce into his mind thoughts 
of bigher things, and suggestions that are 
pure, though these may seem to the per- 
son to flow independently from the work- 
ings of his own spirit. Spirits from any 
sphere may, by permission, descend to 
apy earth in the Universe, and breathe 
sentiments into the minds of others which 
are pure and elevating. Hence it is that 
there are times when the mind appears 
to travel in the company of those it 
knows not, and has visions in its dreama. 
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tliat are actually true, und sometimes 
come to pass witli remarkable accuracy. 
At other times, dreumes ure incited by the 
influx of thoughts from spirits, but are not 
defined, because they are not duly di- 
rected. There is, however, a species of 
dreaming which is uncaused by anything 
except an excitement of the nervous me- 
dium, or consciousness of the body. 
Such dreams are only unqnieted thoughts, 
and wild, fantastic formations of thoughts 
pre-impressed into visions ond fancies. 
It is a truth that spirits commune with 
one snother while one is in the body and 
the other is in the higher Spheres—and 
this, too, when the person in the body ia 
unconscious of the influx, and hence 
cannot be convinced of the fact; and 
this truth will ere long present self in 
the form of a living demonstration, And 
the world will hail with delight the ush- 
ering in of that era when the interiors of 
men will be opened, and the spiritual 
communion will be established, such as 
is now being enjoyed by the inhnbi- 
tante of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, be- 
cause of their superior refinement. Con- 
cerning these things and their details, a 
knowledge can be had hy perusing the 
relations made by Swedenborg, during 
the period of his mental illumination, 


The structure of the universe is now 
presented to the mind, and all its living 
beiuties, together with the Divine Es- 
sence that gives it life and animation. It 
presents an indestructible basis of hope 
and faith, and a corresponding founda- 
tion of human action. It is an a mirror 
in which are reflected all corresponding 
beauties yet uncreated, but proved to be 
in embryo by the univereal teachings of 
natural law, The whole is seauTiFUL 
The whole is as one Bony, and Gop the 
Soul and Fata#en of all living snd un- 
living things. Everything is perfect in 
its way and state of heing. Everything 
is neceesary—even indispensable. Every- 
thing is pure, even divine and celestial. 
Everything teaches harmony and univer- 
sal reciprocation by an unfailing mani- 
festation of the same. Everything is of, 
in, through, and to, the Divine Mind. 
All things nre parts of Him; and these 
are as one Whole, even Nature, Man and 
Heaven. 

The earths, or the first Sphere, consti- 
tute the germ; the second Sphere is the 
roots; the third, the body; the fourth, 
the branches; the fifth the buds; the 
sixth the blossom; and the seventh ia 
Beauty—benuty that bloonis with an 


immortal fragrance, Here is the Tree of 
Righteousness—righteousncss because all 
is right and nothing wrong. It is the 
Tree of Gvodness—because nothing is 
evil. It is the Tree of iramortal Life — 
because there de no death. It is the ‘Tree 
of divine Perfection—becuuse there is 
nothing i;nperfect. It is the Tree of 
Truth—because there is no falshood in 
the divine crentions, It is the Tree of 
eterna) Causalion—because nothing is 
but what was iv another form before. It 
isthe Tree of Love and Hisdom—he- 
cause there is no confusion or disunity ; 
for all things are working together for 
good, and that good is the clevation of all 
low anid undeveloped things toa high de- 
gree of refinement from which a Universe 
yet unborn will be ushered iuto being, to 
breathe the breath of heaven. 

Here, then, is the Tree whose founda- 
tion rests in the deptlis of Time, and 
whose top extenda to the heights of 
Eternity. It puts forth branches through- 
out the lengths and breadtlis of the Uni- 
verse, and casts a refreshing shade over 
the labyrinths of spaco whose limits no 
thouglit can define, 


Further contemplations upon these in- 
conceiyable creations would be taxing 
the mind beyond its powers of thought, 
and would not tend tousefulness. Yeta 
word fitly spoken, by way of ndmonition, 
may not lose fta influence until some of 
the most desirable results are accom- 
plished. Remember, then, that the germ 
of this great Tree, is in the first sphere, 
which comprehends all earths and their 
inhabitants, Knowing this, let every onc 
strive diligently to cultivate the germ, 
and to make perfect its unfoldings. 
Strive to give its properties anid essences 
a proper and truthful direction. Put 
forth all love, and energy, and wisdom, 
to effect that which is most desirable— 
that, the principles of which, are found 
in the nature of all men, and that which 
prompts them to profitable action ; and 
remember, that is Unrry, and unity is 
HAPPINESS. - 


In view of these things, the importance 
and truthfulness of the saying is manifest- 
ed, that, “the things which ure seen arc 
temporal; but the things which nre not 
seen are eternal; and, also, that the 
things which are visible are terestrial; 
while the things which are invisible are 
heavenly. While these trutlis present 
themselves in bold relief, the Luman 
mind should put forth efforts to compre- 
hend their signification and importance, 


In doing this, mankind will discover 
that the mind must be refined and per- 
fected, and that when this is properly ac- 
complished, the social world will be cor- 
respondingly elevated, and thus be ad- 
vanced to honor, goodness, and Univenr- 
sau Peace. 


Origiual. 
TO THE POOR. 


Fricndless ones, as ye struggle hard 
With poverty, pnin and strife; 
Cast out, auworthy of man’s regard, 
Faiut not in the march of life; 
Rut look ye, all, to the cloudless shore, 
Where hunger and fliirst sliall be no more! 


There is rest. there i rest for you all above, 
Where hunger no longer alarms ; 
Where the children are fed by a Father's Jove 
That starved in @ pale mother's arms! 
And » table is spread in eternity’e hull, 
To which, poor ones, yo are welcome al}! 


A hearth is there which shall not grow cold, 
Whiose light shall not disappear ; [pold, 
And the rents, thank God, are not bought with 
Or wet with the orphan’s tear! 
Oh, who would not give, to Inherit that bliss, 
The wealth of a thousand worlds like this? 


The miser, like him cf the olden times, 
Who mocks at the beggar’s prayer, 
Would gladly exchange his dollars and dimes 
For the rost of some Lazurus there! 
But hls wealth cannot purchase a aingle bresthi 
Nor yield deliglit in tho shadows of death! 


I know that ye drink of a bitter cup, 
And sail on a supleas tide; 
I have seen your families broken up, 
And your little ones ecatiered wide ; 
1 have ecen all this, and more could tell, 
Of the parting hour and the long “ farewell!" 
e 


I know the weight of that crnshing rod 
Which falls with unspeakable pain ; 
But I promise you this: In the Jove of God, 
Ye shall meet them all again! 
Then faint not, brotherr, upon the way, 
Your march shall end in a cloudless day ! 
Dedham, Mass., Der. 2, 1850. G.T. 


Original. 
THE SPIRIT OF THOSE WE LOVE. 


Good spirits from a brigliter shore, 
A fairer land than thet of earth, 
Right glad we welcome you ovce more 
Baok to ench Jonely home aud hearth! 


Come from the climes of cloudless day, 
The radiant realms by angels trod ; 

At morning, noon, or twilight grey, 
Come in the uame and loye of God! 


And let, while here our broken bands 
In mournful sadness daily meet, 
The silent touch of spirit hands 
Announce the circle still completo! 
G.T. 


Fact.— Patient, persevering thought 
has done more to enlighten and improve 
mankind, than all the sudden and bril- 
liant efforts of genius, 
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THE FUTURE THAT AWAITS UB. 


In all ages of the world, and in all 
parts of it, mankind have earnestly de- 
sired to learn the fate that awaited them 
when they had “shuffled off this mortal 
coil;” and those pretending to be their 
instructors have built up different sys- 
tems which have stood in the stead of 
knowledg9, and more or less satisfied the 
bulk of the people, The interest on this 
subject is, nt the present period, in the 
most highly civilized portiona of the 
globe, less than it hns been at any pre- 
ceding one. The great proportion of us 
live for this world alone, and think very 
ttle of the next; we are in too great a 
hurry of pleasure or business to bestow 
any time on a subject of which we have 
such vague notions,—notious so vague, 
that in short, we cau searcely by any ef- 
fort of the imagination bring the idea 
home to ourselves; and when we are 
about to die, we are seldom in a situation 
to (lo more than resign ourselves to what 
is inevitable, and blindly meet our fate; 
while, on the other hand, what is gener- 
ally called the religious world, is so en- 
grossed by its struggles for power and 
money, or by its sectarian disputes and 
enmities, and go narrowed ond circum- 
seribed by dogmatic orthodoxies, that it 
has neither inclination nor liberty to turn 
back or look around, atid endeavor to 
gather up from past records and present 
observation such hints as are now and 
again dropped in our path, to give us an 
intimation of what the truth may be. 
The rationalistic age too, out of which 
we are only just emerging, and which 
succeeded one of gross superstition, hav- 
ing settled, beyond appeal, that there 
never was such a thing as a ghost—that 
the dead never do come back to tell us 
the secrets of their prison house, and that 
nobody believes such idle tales but chil- 
dren and old women—seemed to have shut 
the door against the only channel through 
which any information could be sought. 
Revelation tells us very little on this sub- 
ject—reason can tell us nothing; and if 
nature is equally silent, or if we are to 
be deterred from qnestioning her from 
the fear of ridicule, there is certainly no 
resource left us but to rest contented in 
our ignorance, and each wait till the aw- 
ful secret is disclosed to ourselves 

A great many things have been pro- 
nounced untrue und absurd, and even 
impossible, by the highest authorities of 
the age in which they lived, which have 
afterwards, and, indeed, within a very 


short period, been found to be both pos- 
sible and true. I confess myself, for one, 
to have no respect whatever for these 
dogmatic denials and affirmations; ond 
I am quite of opinion that vulgar incre- 
dulity isa much more contemptible thing 
than vulgar credulity. We know very 
little of what ts and still less of what may 
be; and till a thing has been proved, by 
induction logically impossible, we have 
no right whatever to pronounce that it is 
so. As I have said before a prion con- 
clusions nre perfectly worthless; and 
the sort of investigation that is bestowed 
upon subjects of the class of which J am 
treating, something worse—inasmuch as 
they deceive the timid and the ignorant, 
and that.very numerous class which pins 
its fuith on authority and never ventures 
to think for itaelf, by an assumption of 
wisdom and knowledge, which if exam- 
ined and analyzed, would very frequent- 
ly, prove to be nothing more respecta- 
ble than obstinate prejudice and rash as- 
sertion.—Vight-side of Nature. 


Exoquencr.—T me, eloquence I find to 
be none, but the serious and hearty love 
of truth; and that whose mind Boever 
is fully possessed with a fervent desire to 
know good things, and with the dearest 
charity to infuse the knowledge of them 
into others, when such a man would 
speak, bis words, like so many nimble 
and airy servitors, trip about him at com- 
mand, in well ordered files, and, as he 
would wish, fall aptly into their own ple- 


A false friend is like the shadow on a 
dial, which appears in fine weather, but 
vanishes at the approach of a cloud. 


THE VOICE WITHIN, 
Voice within our utmost being 
Calling deep to answering deep, 
Midst the life of weary labor, 
Thun shalt waken us from sleep! 


All our joy is in our futare, 
And our motion ia in onr rest ; 
Still the True reveals the Traer, 
Still the Good foretells the Blest. 
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